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PREFACE. 



JN this the Golden Age of Periodicals and 
Fictions, a -writer who ventures to address 
the reading public through a book, ought 
certainly to have good reasons for his course , and may 
be expected to give them, by way of preface to his 
work. I would therefore say, that the substance of 
what is here given on the Person and Work of 
Christ was laid before the readers of the " Exam- 
iner and Chronicle," a few years since, and that 
several of those readers expressed a desire to have 
the articles put into a more permanent form. The 
criticism of Dr. Bushnell's treatise on " The Vica- 
rious Sacri6ce" was written about six years ago, 
and has been read to a- number of clergymen, as 
well as to several classes of students in the Newton 
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Theological Institution ; whose -ft-ishes have been re- 
garded in now committing it to the press. Though 
designed originally for publication, I have retained 
it in my own hands these many yeai-s, and revised 
it more than once, Jest some of the language might 
seem to be unduly severe. But a further retention 
or revision of it promises no good result. 

This little work is intended for the people. 
Knowing how rapidly they read and think in the 
present age, and how reluctantly they go through 
an exhaustive discussion of such themes as are 
treated in this volume, I have sought to state in 
brief yet popular language the decisive points of 
the controversy, and the obvious bearing of the 
Scriptures upon them. If it is too much to claim 
that every thought has been expressed with perfect 
clearness, it may at least be hoped that a constant 
aim to do this has rendered the style quite intelligible 
to every thoughtful reader. No one, therefore, has 
reason to turn from the book for fear that it will 
consume a large amount of time in the perusal, or 
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that it will tax his powers of mind unduly. Yet, 
with this constant regard to brevity, clearness, and 
adaptation to the popular taste, has been united a 
strong desire to meet all the great difficulties which 
belong to the topics investigated. Eesulta, if not 
processes, and processes when they seemed neces- 
sary to establish confidence in the results, have 
been given, and it ia therefore believed that some 
who are in the high places of the field will find 
their faith confirmed, by looking again at the foun- 
dations on which it rests, by turning their eyes once 
more to the evidence that God has, in very deed, 
been with us on earth, and made expiation for the 
sins of the people. 

But is not religious controversy unseemly and 
hurtful to piety? And will not the examination of 
" The Vicarious Sacrifice " be likely to do more evil 
than good? I am compelled to reply, that a certain 
amount of religious controversy is unavoidable. 
The friends of truth cannot and should not be alto- 
gether silent, when what they hold to be the truth 
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, and what they believe to be error is 
maiiitamed and extolled, even by men of distinction 
in the Christian ranka. Besides, both the precept 
and the example of Paul authorize the servants of 
Christ to contend earnestly for the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints. 

But granting that religious controversy is some- 
times unavoidable, are the views of Dr. Bushnell, 
as set forth in "The Vicarious Sacrifice," so defec- 
tive as to require criticism at this late day ? K I 
bad not believed them to be extremely defective, and 
at the same time attractive, I should have given this 
criticism to the flames long ago ; for I am conscious 
of no inward vocation to the office of censor. But 
the teaching of "The Vicarious Sacrifice," if defec- 
tive, as I think, by denying any reaction of the 
Atonement upon the mind of God, is profoundly er- 
roneous, and its influence must be even more hurt- 
ful, in many respects, than it would be if it embraced 
less truth and uttered it with less power. 

If, then, the views of that work must be opposed, 
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ought it not to be done with exceptional kindness, on 
account of the eminent ability, worth, and devotion 
of its author? It should ceiiainly be done with 
Christian forbearance and love, but also with 
fidelity to the Word of God. And if I have ex- 
pressed a tithe of the indignation and scorn at the 
neology of that treatise which are poured out 
through it upon the doctrine of a really vicarious 
sacrifice on the part of Christ for the sins of the 
world, I have command of far stronger language 
than is commonly supposed, and ought to utter my 
convictions more tenderly. But the reader will 
discover no bitterness of spirit towards the dis- 
tinguished author whose work is reviewed in the 
last part of this volume. It is the work only 
which is condemned, not the writer, to whom wo 
are indebted for much true and inspiring thought. 

With these explanations, the following pages are 
sent on their way, in the hope that He, whose Per- 
son and Sacrifice they are meant to honor, will 
make them a blessing to his people. " Verihj, 
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verily , I say unto you. Before Abraham was, lam." 
"Father, glorify thou me, with the glory which I 
had with thee before the world was." — Jesus Christ. 
"The Word became fiesh, and dwelt among us ; and 
we beheld his glory, a glory as of the only begotten 
from theFather." — The disciple whom Jesus loved. 
"'IRm who knew not sin, He mude sin; that we might 
become the righteousness of God in Him." — The 
tie to the Gentiles, 



Newtoh Ce^htke, Joo. 1, 1872. 
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THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 

INTRODUCTION. 

f'HE religious thought of the present day is 
I directed with unusual interest to the Per- 
son of Christ. Lives of Jesus are written, 
not so much, it would seem, to give a distinct pic- 
ture of the events which marked his public course, 
and to make the reader familiar with the divine 
lessons which he taught, as to propound a theory 
of his nature and explain the secret of his power. 
Men study the record of his words for the purpose 
of finding some hint of the plan of his life, of the 
end which he meant to reach and the means which 
he chose for reaching it ; or rather, it may be, for 
the purpose of obtaining support to a theory of his 
person which has already been formed in agreement 
with their favorite philosophy. Even writers of 
fiction are ready with an answer to the question, 
'What think ye of Christ? And in many instances 
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their answer is one which the apostles would have 
promptly rejected, as coming from beneath, and not 
from above. Still it is given, and is read, and is 
received by many who are almost as ignorant of the 
Gospels as are the writers whom they admire. But 
this direction of thought to the person of Christ is 
not, on the whole, to be deplored. Much of the 
thinking may indeed be too bold, too speculative, 
too irreverent ; it may be more eager to uproot 
Christian faith than to provide a substitute for it ; 
it may lead astray some and perplex others ; — but 
it shows the power of Christ in the world ; it proves 
liim to be the central character of history ; it turns 
the eyes of mankind to him, the only true Light ; 
and, under the wise direction of God, who makes 
the wrath of man praise him, it will result in honor 
to the Saviour and blessing to his church. The 
progress of truth will not be arrested. And even 
if some do not preach Christ at all, but only speak 
of him and call attention to him, this will not be 
wholly in vain ; for their mistakes about his person 
will lead others to search the Scriptures anew and 
obtain clearer views of that person. We speak of 
dearer views advisedly ; for the ideas which Chris- 
tians have of their Lord may be siibstantially cor- 
rect, and yet very indistinct. The truth may per- 
haps have been received by them, without deep and 
earnest study. They need therefore to examine it 
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afrcsli and prove it, that they may hold it fast with 
a stronger faith. And to aid some of them, if pos- 
sible, in thia work, we propose to speak briefly of 
the Person of Christ, — of his deity and humanity, 
and of the union of these in his one personality. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE DElTr OF CHRIST. 

/. HIS OWN TESTIMONT. 

( ^ S to the detiy of Christ, it is natural for us 
_/^ , to consult, in tiie first place, his owu lan- 

C3^ guage. What did he say of himself? He 
spoke veiy plainly of liispre-existence, declaring that 
his life did not begin with hia advent in the flesh. 
"No one has ascended up into heaven, but he that 
came down froffi heaven, the Son of man who is in 
heaven."' These words were addressed to Nicode- 
mus, and were evidently intended to explain and 
justify what the Saviour had just been saying: "We 
speak what wc know, and testify what we have 
seen. . . If I told you the earthly things, and 
ye believed not, how shall yo believe if I tell you 
the heavenly things ? " ^ Equally explicit was his 
language at another time : "What then if ye see 
the Sou of man ascend up where he waa before ? " ^ 
language which waa used when hia disciples mur- 
mured at the declaration : " I am the living bread 
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that came down from heaven. ... He that eats 
my flesh and drinks my blood, haa eternal life.'" 
Moreover, in his last discowrse with the eleven be- 
fore his betrayal, he said to them: "I came forth 
from the Father, and have come into the world ; 
again, I leave the world, and go to the Father ; " 
and they responded: "Lo, now thou speakest 
plainly'', and speakest no parable," ^ And, finally, 
in the prayer which he proceeded at that time to 
offer are the significant words : " And now. Father, 
glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was." ^ 

It is then perfectly plain that Christ was con- 
scious of a heavenly existence prior to his earthly 
manifestation. But this is not all. There is one 
remarkable passage in the Gospel ef John, which 
affirms, with the utmost precision and emphasis, iiis 
eternal existence. When the Jews, astonished and 
offended at his words, "Abraham, yonr father, re- 
joiced to see my day ; and he saw it, and was glad," 
sharply and scornfully replied, "Thou art not yet 
fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham \ " — 
Jesus said to them, "Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
BETOEE Abeaham WAS, I AM." * This language is 
much more exact and forcible in the Greek original 
than in the translation. The verb which is used of 
Abraham is not the same as the one which is used 
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of Christ. The former signifies an existence which 
has an origin, and it might be rendered, " came to 
he ; " the latter denotes existence simply and abso- 
lutely, without any reference to origiu. It is the 
timeless present, and by using it Christ claimed for 
himself the same eternal, unsuccessive, absolute 
being, which was claimed by Jehovah when he said 
to Moses: "lam that lam." It is not therefore 
surprising that the Jews, who refused to see in 
Christ anything more than a man, were full of 
wrath and took iip stones to cast at him. It can- 
not be denied that they showed more respect for 
the honor of God, than do men at the present day 
who share their opinion of Christ, and yet, like 
Renaii, etdogize his moral character. If he was 
not truly divine, he was ■ profanely an-ogaut, or 
deplorably ignorant. 

Jesus Christ also spoke of his knowledge as 
divine. A passage has already been quoted in 
which he claims to know the heavenly things, 
because he came down from heaven and is in 
heaven. Ko less clear and even more important 
are the words which he uttered in respect to his 
knowledge of God, the Fatlier. " The Father loves 
the Son, and shows him all things that he himself 
does."' "All tliat the Father has are mine."* 
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"It is my Father that honors me, of whom ye say 
that he is your God. And ye know him not, but I 
know huu." • " No one knows the Son but the 
Father ; nor does any one know the Father but the 
Son, and he to whom the Son is pleased to reveal 
him." ^ Surely this language is not that of a finite 
being. It claims a knowledge of Grod too intimate, 
direct and absolute to be natural in the lips of any 
being who was not conscious of a real oneness with 
the Father. It would of course be premature 
to attempt at this point a reconciliation of sucli 
language with the proper humanity of Christ ; one 
thing at a time ; and our purpose is now to show 
that his own words, naturally interpreted and re- 
ceived as true, prove his deity. This is all; and 
the sentences given above, if suffered to explain 
themselves by the light of the context in every 
instance, clearly show that Jesus thought himself 
to be possessed of divine knowledge. Indeed, his 
representation of himself as being in the past 
while in the present, — " before Abraham was, I 
am," — and as being in heaven while on earth, — 
"even the Son of mail who is in heaven," — is a 
direct claim of being in his consciousness unlimited 
by time or space, and therefore an indirect claim 
of omniscience ; for a person who is eternal and 
omnipresent must also be omniscient. A moment's 
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reflection will satisfy the reader of the truth of thia 
statement, and will lead him to look upon the attri- 
butes of eternity, omnipresence and omniscience aa 
in their very nature inseparable. Whoever pos- 
sesses one of them must possess all of them, 

Christ also spoke of himself as having divine 
powei: For when accused of taking the place of 
God by pretending to forgive sins, he did not repel 
the charge nor explain away the force of bis words ; 
he did not suggest that the forgiveness of sins might 
be delegated by the Most High to another, or that 
he meant simply to declare what God had done ; 
but ho reasserted his unqualified power to forgive 
sins, by working a genuine miracle in the presence 
of his accusers. By the question, "Whether is it 
easier to say, Thy sins are forgiven; or to say, 
Arise and walk ? "' he placed the power to forgive 
sins on a level with that to work miracles, and then 
vindicated his power to do the fonner by doing the 
latter. This is the most obvious moaning of the 
narrative ; but on any reasonable view of it, Christ 
professed to work the miracle and forgive the sins 
himself. Nor is this all ; he affirmed his essential 
oneness with the Father : "My sheep hear my voice, 
and I give to them eternal life ; and they shall never 
perish, nor shaU any one pluck them out of my 
hand. My Father, who has given them to me, is 
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greater than all ; ancl no one is able to pluck them 
out of my Father's hand. I and my Father are 
one."' Here the Saviour declai-es his power to 
preserve his people, hy assorting the omnipotence 
of the Father and his own oneness with him. 
AVhatever power belongs to the Father belongs 
therefore to himself as well. Who can express 
the arrogance of such language in tlie mouth of a 
mere man? It can only be justified by supposing 
that the Good Shepherd who used it was truly 
Grod as well as man, and therefore, as to his essen- 
tial nature, one with the Father, so that action apart 
from the Father was naturally impossible. Hence 
his words on another occasion : " My Father work- 
eth hitherto, and I work;" and "what things soerfer 
he doeth, these also docth the Son likewise."' 
And he goes on to say that he himself gives new 
life to those who are spiritually dead ; that he will 
in the last day raise up from their graves those who 
are physically dead, and that he will judge all men, 
— the judgment being given to him by the Fatlier, 
to the end that " all may honor the Son, as they 
honor the Father,'"' It is needless to urge the 
amazing force of this language, and the appalling 
Tanity of any created being who could use it. 
According to his own words, the power of Christ 
was divine. If, however, any one thinks it pos- 
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sible to undcrstaud his language as signifying only 
this, that God entnisted him with power and 
authority to work miracles, renew hearts, raise the 
dead, and judge the world, he may be answered in 
the woi-ds of Dr. South : " Tliat God can no more 
give his power than his glory to another ; there is 
no mortal arm can draw his bow." Or if the objec- 
tion be modified, and it be ui^cd that God acted 
at the word of Chi'ist, it may be replied, first, in 
the words of Dr. Wardlaw, that " omnipotence 
placed at a creature's direction is indeed as real an 
impossibility in the divine administration as the 
endowing a creature with the attribute itself; 
for, in tnith, if the attribute remains with God, it 
would amount to the very same thing as God's 
subjecting himself to bis creature's . . . will ; " and, 
secondly, that the language of Christ will not 
admit of such an interpretation. It claims for him 
divine honor as "well as divine power. 

Furthermore, Christ spoke of himself as an ade- 
quate revelation of the Father. Let this fact be 
deeply pondered. In the wonderful discourse re- 
corded by John, he said to his disciples, "I am the 
way, the truth, and the life. No one comes to the 
Father, but by mc. If ye knew j»e-,--ye would 
know my Father also ; and from henceforth ye 
know him, and have seen him," Laying hold of 
this last expression, Philip interjected the remark, 
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" Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth us ; " 
and Christ deliberately answered, " Am I so long 
time with you, and dost thou not know me, Philip? 
He that hath seen me hath seen the Father ; and 
how sayest thou, Show us the Father?"^ Surely 
this cannot be the language of one who deems him- 
self a mere man ! Too much is claimed and too 
calmly for such a view. To speak of himself as 
the way, the truth, and the life, is treading very 
closely on the holy ground which belongs to God ; 
but to press on still further, and solemnly affirm, 
"He that hath seen me hath seen the Father," must 
be sacrilege in a merely human being. For it is 
well-nigh the strongest word that could bo spoken. 
It is saying, " Whatsoever power, wisdom, holiness, 
love and mercy dwell iu the bosom of God, 
and are the perfection of his nature, have been 
manifested in me. The fulness of the Godhead 
is in my person, and has been revealed to all who 
would see it by my life." But many other sayings 
of Christ agree with such a claim. For he puts his 
own presence with behevers on a level with his 
Father's presence ; he makes the Spirit's revelation 
of himself equivalent to his revelation of the 
Father ; and by a variety of expressions he associ- 
ates himaelf with the Father, as equal with equal. 
If, then, his own judgment of himself was eoiTect, 
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Jesus Christ, by virtue of his higher nature, 
was truly God. And if it was not correct, Christi- 
auity is a fable. 

This is no exaggeration ; for Christ made himself 
the centre of the religion which he taught. He 
declai-ed himself to be the way and the ti-uth, the 
resurrection and the life. He made trust or confi- 
dence in himself the one indispensable condition of 
access to God and fellowship with him, saying dis- 
tinctly, "No man cometh unto the Father but by 
me."'' "He that believeth on him, is not -condemned ; 
but he that believeth not, is condemned already, be- 
cause he hath not believed in the name of the only 
begotten Son of God." ^ If Christ was mistaken at 
this point, if he did not understand his own person 
and work, the very core and heart of his religion is 
darkness . The foes of Christianity recognize this fact, 
and study , with zeal worthy of a better cause , to shake 
our confidence in the historical truth of the Gospels, in 
the moral perfection of Jesus, or in the crystal clear- 
ness of his self-knowledge. They see that if Christ 
was really what he claimed to be, according to the 
evangelists, pantheism and naturalism, the idols un- 
derwbichthey woi'ship self and sense, must inevitably 
fall, and the several doctrines of a personal God, of 
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moral goTemment, of human sinfulness, of divine 
revelation, of vicarious atonement, of a new birth, 
and of eternal judgment, must surely staud. 

But it is becoming every day more evident that 
their assaults upon the historical truth of the Gos- 
pels Trill end in defeat, and the narratives of our 
Saviour's Ufe hold their place as inspired records 
in the confidence of all good men. To those best 
qualified to judge, it is already evident that the 
furious and persistent attacks which have been made 
on the Gospels by modern sceptics will result, not 
only in a clearer understanding of their contents, 
but in a deeper reverence for their authority, so 
that unbelievers will be found to have served the 
cause whieh they assailed, and the Lord whom 
they despised. It ia not, however, the purpose of 
this work to discuss the question of inspiration, 
but, resting with full assurance on the truth of 
God's word, to ascertain what may be known con- 
cerning the person of our blessed Lord. And from 
a brief examination of his recorded sayings, it has 
been shown that he claimed to be God, — to possess 
the attributes and exercise the prerogatives of a 
divine being. 

This is no new conclusion. The followers of 
Christ, with few exceptions, have in every age 
interpreted his words in tlie same way. Devout 
and learned students of the Bible have so under- 
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atood them. And the exposition which we have 
given is scarcely more than a repetition in other 
words of the deep and transparent language of the 
Master, lie who knew the Father and himself, 
and who spake, as never man spake, with divine 
authority and eleaniess, has taught us what to 
tliink of his higher nature. 

//. THE TESTIMONY OF HIS APOSTLES. 

To present any just view of the evidence which 
the New Testament affords of the deity of Christ, 
we must add to his own words the testimony of his 
inspired apostles. For befoi-e leaving them, he 
declared that they were to bear witness of him, 
because they had been with him fi'om the begin- 
ning; and at the same time he promised to send 
them, after his departure, the Spirit of Truth, to 
qualify them more perfectly for this service, by 
bringing to their remembrance his words, by giving 
them further knowledge of himself and his work, 
by revealing to them things to come, and by guid- 
ing them into all the truth. When thus endowed 
with the Spirit, and not befbre, they were to be 
Christ's witnesses in Jerusalem and in Judea and 
in Samaria, and unto the utmost part of the earth ; 
and men who received them were to be looked 
upon as receiving him. Their doctrine was his 
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doctrine ; their preaching, the contiuuance of his 
preaching. In due time the promise of Clirist was 
gloriously fulfilled; aud, from the day of Pente- 
cost onward, his apostles were animated with new 
faith and courage, with cleai-er views of bis person 
and work, and with a cheerful purpose to shrink 
from no peril or toil in extending his spiritual 
reign. Such is a brief statement of the facts which 
authorize us to rely on their testimony respecting 
him as true. That testimony will deserve confi- 
dence as long as any part of the New Testament 
deserves it ; for the doctrinal teaching of the apos- 
tles is inseparably and vitally connected with their 
historical teaching ; both will stand or fall together ; 
yea, they will stand forever ; not one jot or tittle 
of them will fail. 

But there is no one of the apostles to whom we 
more naturally look for instruction concerning the 
person of Christ than to John. For this disciple, 
whom Jesus loved, seems to have been endowed 
with qualities of mind and he'art which drew him 
to the Saviour, and enabled him to appreciate, in a 
remarkable degree, his character. , How, then, does 
he speak of his Master? Ho represents him as 
"tlie Word of Life," as "the Life which was mani- 
fested," and as "the eternal Life which was with 
the Father." • These are expressions which could 
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not have been applied by him to any man, however 
gi'eat or good. To think of calling Abraham or 
Moses "the Life," "the eternal life which was 
with the Father," is simply absurd. Again, he 
represents "the life" as "the light of men," "the 
light which shines in darkness," "the light of which 
John the Baptist was but a witness," and " the light 
which enlightens every man." ' This language is 
much too strong to be used of a created being. To 
eall any one "the light," in so pre-eminent a sense, 
is to pronounce him the original source of knowl- 
edge ; and to call him "the Life" is to pronounce 
him the original som-ce of spiritual good, — predi- 
cates which can be true of none but God. He, 
indeed, is light, and in him is no darkness at all ; 
and he, too, is life, original, undcrived, bound- 
less. But John is yet more explicit in the pro- 
logue to his Gospel, where he affii-ms of the higher 
nature of Christ; that it " was in the beginning with 
God," and indeed "was God."^ The statement 
seems to be as free from ambiguity and obscurity 
as it could have been made. The deity of Christ 
is deliberately asserted, while at the same time 
his distinction from the Father is also asserted. 
Going back to the earliest event of which the 
human mind has any knowledge or conception, 
John declares that " In the beginning was the 
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Wonl : " so that his e^tence is dateless, eternal ; 
when God created the heavens and the earth he 
wae there. "And the Word was witJi God," — the 
preposition here used signifying most intimate fel- 
lowship and love, and showing that "tho face of 
the everlasting Word, if we may dare bo to express 
ourselves, was ever directed towards tho face of the 
everlasting Father." " And the Word was God," 
— not a demigod, a being intermediate between 
deity and humanity, not an unimaginable some- 
thing which separates the Infinite from the finite, 
the Creator from the creature ; nor indeed, which 
is but another way of expressing tlie same thought, 
a god, a member of the family of gods ; for John 
could not lapse for a moment into gnosticism or 
polytheism ; but, simply and distinctly, God i The 
Word was God. This is the only interpretation 
which can be fairly given to the language of the 
apostle ; and the most devout worshipper of Christ 
need not desire more exact or positive testimony to 
the fact of his Godhead. 

Nor can we forbear to allude in this connection 
to another passage from the pen of the beloved 
disciple. At the close of his first letter, which was 
opened with testimony in respect t« " the eternal 
life which was with the Father and was manifested to 
us," be s^s of himself and other Christians : " We 
are in the True One, in his Son, Jesus Christ. 
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This ia the true God and eternal life." That is to 

say, we are in the true God, since, as ye very well 
know, we are in his Son Jesus Christ ; and Jesua 
Christ is in fact, by virtue of his higher nature, the 
true God and eternal life. Thus interpreted, the 
statement of John is simple and logical, every 
clause adding an important thought to the fore- 
going, and the whole making complete sense ; so 
that we are not required to apologize for the style 
of John in the words of Prof. Norton, who makea 
the last clause refer to God the Father : " Should 
it be said that these ideas are not Jtappily expressed, 
I answer, it is evident that the author of this epistle 
was as unshilJiAl a writer as we might expect to 
find one originally a Galilean fisherman."^ 

There is still another testimony of John which 
merits attention. After stating that, though Jeaus 
had wrought so many signs before the Jews, they 
did not believe in him, he avers that the words 
of Isaiah the prophet were fulfilled by their un- 
belief, and then, having quoted the prophet's lan- 
guage concerning them, proceeds thus ; " These 
things said Isaiah when be saw hia glory and spoke 
of him."^ According to the evangelist, the being 
whose glory Isaiah saw, was Christ ; and the vision 
which he had of Christ's glory is described in the 
sixth chapter of his prophecies, and the being 
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whose glory is there described is called Jehovah. 
He was sitting upon a throne, high and lifted flp, 
and his train filled the temple. "Above it stood 
the seraphim, crying ono to another. Holy, holy, 
holy is Jehovah of hosts ; the whole earth is full 
of his glory." And this Jehovah is pronounced by 
the apostle John to have been Christ. 

Nor is John the only apostle who identifies 
Jehovah, the God of his fathers, with Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour of men. Peter also, according to the 
true reading of a passage in his first Epistle, does 
the same. He exhorts his readers in the language 
of Isaiah : " Fear uot with their fear, nor be 
troubled; but sanctify Christ as Lord in your 
hearts," — translating the original "Jehovah of 
hosts" by the words "Lord Christ."' The first 
chapter in the Epistle to the Hebrews furnishes 
another instance of tlie same identification : " Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning didst lay the foundations 
of Jhe earth, and the heavens are the works of thy 
hands,"^ etc., — words which are quoted from the 
one hundred and second psalm, a prayer addressed 
to Jehovah. JVToreover, as the reader will not fail 
to observe, the extract fi'om this psalm is given 
as the language of God tho Father ; doubtless be- 
cause the sacred poet was conceived of as moved 
and assisted by the Spirit of God to compose the 
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psalm, so that its words are indirectly, but in the 
deepest and most important sense, God's word. It 
will also be observed, that the paragraph cited in 
the Epistle to tbe Hebrews represents the Being 
who 18 addressed as the unchangeable Creator of 
all things ; that this paragraph is introduced as 
language which was spoken to the Son, or in re- 
spect to him ; and finally, that it is brought forward 
for the very purpose of establishing by divine testi- 
mony the proper sonahip of Christ to the Father. 
It furnishes, therefore, indubitable evidence that 
tlie inspired writers of the New Testament iden- 
tified the Saviour of men with Jehovah, the true 
God. 

It will be unnecessary to go over all the apos- 
tolic testimony in support of the deity of Christ ; 
but any discussion of the subject which makes no 
reference to the words of Paul must certainly be 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. What, then, does 
this great apostle say of his Master? It will be 
recollected that John, speaking of the "Word who 
became flesh, declares that " All things were made 
by him, and without him was nothing made that 
has been made." ^ Paul affirms the same truth: 
"All things have been created by him and for 
him," ^ Creative power ! Who of us has pene- 
trated the mystery of this expression ? It bafflea 
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our deepest thought. It signifies an unknown, in- 
compi-chenaible force, doing that which to our 
reason is utterly impossible, yet absolutely neces- 
eary. We can perhaps imagine a power adequate 
to the support of the uuiverse, but of a power 
which originates the lightest particle of matter we 
can form no conception whatever. It is too won- 
derful for us ; and our last resort is to pronounce 
it almighty, and ascribe it to the infinite God. 
But this power is assigned by the apostle to Christ. 
And what is equally remarkable and conclusive, as 
evidence of the true Godhead of our Saviour, is the 
further statement that all things were made for 
him. He is at onco the origin and the end of the 
creation. All things were made by him, as the 
supreme cause, and for him as" the highest end. 
They were created for his glory, and will surely 
be made to manifest it, to magnify it ; for his pur- 
pose cannot fail. But the apostle goes on in the 
same passage to say that " in him all things, con- 
sist," — a deep and broad statement, according to 
which he is the strong One in whom the whole 
universe has its centre and unity, and by whom all 
its rolling masses and restless spirits are kept in 
being and in place. They stand together and form 
a cosmos in him. But this is not all. The same 
apostle associates "our Lord Ji^sus Christ" with 
" God the Father," as the primal source of grace. 
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mercy, and peace to all believers,^ and even char- 
acterizes the saints as those who "call upon the 
name of Jesue Christ our Lord,"^ thus proving 
that true prayer, which must bo regarded as an act 
of divine worship, was habitually offered to Christ 
by members of the primitive churches. This must 
be looked upon as cogent evidence in favor of his 
proper deity. 

Besides all this, there are two passages in the 
letters of Paul which deserve particular attention, 
because they teach, in so many words, the deity of 
Christ. In one of them he urges the Philtppian 
believers to have regard, not to their own, bnt to 
the things of others ; and by so doing to have in 
themselves the mind which was also in Christ Je- 
sus, "Who, being m the form of God, did not 
account it robbery to be equal with God ; but 
emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men."^ It may 
perhaps be doubtful whether the apostle uses the 
expression "form of God" to signify his divine 
glory, or his divine condition, and whether he 
employs the word " robbery " to denote an unlawful 
act, or an object secured by such an .act; but a 
decision of these points, in tliis way or that, does 
not affect the doctrinal import of his language. 
He plainly affirms that Jesus Christ, prior to his 

• See, e.g.. Gal. 1. 3; Eph. i. 3. =1 Cor. i. 3. »PhU. U. B sq. 
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incarnation, was in the condition or glory of God ; 
and that being thus, he looked upon his equality 
with God as something which rightfully belonged 
to him. 'This meaning of the apostle's words is 
made certain not only by their significance when 
viewed by themselyea, but also by their relation to 
the context. " Worthless indeed would have been 
the example of Christ, had he been in reality a 
created being, who merely abstained from grasping 
at divine prerogatives which a creature could not 
have arrogated to himself without impious folly." 
All attempts to destroy the evidence which this 
passage gives in favor of the deity of Christ must 
prove to be futile. 

In the other place referred to above, Paul, 
after enumerating several particulars in which 
the Israelites had been distinguished by the 
grace of God, adds finally, as their crowning 
distinction, "And of whom as to the flesh is 
Christ, who is over all, God blessed forever."' 
This is the only natural and proper version of the 
Greek original. No other rendering of the words 
would ever have been suggested, but for the per- 
fect clearness with which, thus given, they teach 
tlie Godhead of Christ. A glance at the original 
text is enough to convince any competent scholar 
of this. And surely we ai-e not at liberty to wrest 
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the apostle's language from its natural sense, in 
order to escape the conclusion that he looked uptm 
Christ as God. To affirm, with Meyer, that Paul 
does not elsewhere speak of Christ as God, or as 
being over all, and therefore cannot be supposed to 
do so in this place, is certainly a mistake ; for the 
apostle does speak of him elsewhere as One who 
■was originally in the form of God, as One who did 
not deem it robbery to be equal with God, as One 
in whom dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily,* and as One who is Head over all to the 
church. These statements are in obvious agreement 
with the passage now under consideration, and they 
remove all just grounds for the plea that he coidd 
not have described Christ as One who is over all, 
God blessed forever. 

It would not be difficult to select many other 
passages from tlie New Testament which teach the 
deity of Christ ; nor would it be difficult to prove 
that several prophecies of the Old Testament 
represent the Messiah as truly divine. But it is 
enough to have shown that the Saviour himself 
and his inspired apostles bear witness to this truth. 
If their witness is trustworthy, he was God ; if it 
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be not, Christianity is a fable ; its founder and his 
authorized representatives were deceivers, and its 
peculiar doctrines woi-thless. This is not said for 
the sake of deterring any reader irom the exercise 
of his own judgment upon the meaning and value 
of the New Testament. Far from it. "Would that 
more attention were given to this precious volume 1 
If the study of it were truly earnest, and thorough, 
and general, there would be less danger of mistak- 
ing its import at any vital point, and deeper 
reverence for its testimony to facts transcending 
our experience; difficulties would vanish, apparent 
contradictious would be reconciled, and the glory 
of Christ would be more wondrously revealed. 
But it is a fact only too evident, that many writers 
of the present day are making a thoroughly capri- 
cious use of the New Testament, rejecting whatever 
does not agree with their philosophy or feeling, 
and constructing from the broken sentences that 
remain an ideal Christ, utterly unlilie the Son of 
God presented to us by the record in its integrity. 
In their hands Jesus of Nazareth is simply a good 
man ; their principles of criticism require them to 
ignore all evidence which proves him divine. 
Against this ai'bitrary and unhistorical course we 
utter our protest. 

The life of Jesus as a mere mun will never be 
writlen; for the only authentic sources of knowl- 
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edgB respecting Mm assure us that he was not a 
mere mau, that he did not a<;t as such m his public 
ministry, that he was divine as well as human, in 
the past as well as in the present, in heaven as well 
as on earth, aud that he taught, as One having 
authority, not as the Scribes. And it cannot be 
amiss for us to gather up, uow and then, as did 
our pious fethers, the certain evidence of his deity ; 
observing, as we do it, how this evidence pervades 
the sacred narrative, as life does the human body, 
aud reveals itself alike in what the Saviour said 
and in what he did not say, in what he did and 
in what he refused to do, giving to the record all 
its power and consistency. We hear its voice in 
his authoritative " Verily, ■eerily, I say unto you," 
and in his mysterious "lam the way, the truth, 
the light, the resurrection, or the life." It is 
manifested to his glory by his speech and bearing 
in the exercise of miraculous power, by his pre- 
dictions of coming to judge all men at the last 
day, by his response to the adjuration of the high 
priest, and by his language to Thomas after the 
emphatic confession of this disciple. It shinea 
forth from the words of Peter which ascribe to 
Christ the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost ; 
from the worship wliich primitive believers were 
accustomed to pay him in prayer ; from the homage 
rendered him by the glorified in heaven, according 
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to the testimony of John in the Apocalypse ; Jiiid 
from the apostolic declarations which affirm this 
great truth. It is possible that the deity of Christ 
has sometimes been taught in such a way aa to 
imply a disregard of his humamty ; but if so, the 
reaction against this error has carried many to the 
other extreme ; for they say little of his divinity, 
as if that was a matter of small account, while they 
dwell with delight on his humanity, as if that wei-e 
enough to qualify him for all the work to he done 
in behalf of a sinful race. A greater mistake- could 
not be made. We need a divine Redeemer; and 
Christ, who was divine, as well as human, is, lot ua 
hope, our Redeemer. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 

JN his able "History of the Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ," Professor Corner shows 
tliat the early Christiana were led to inquire 
respecting the elements of Christ's person, before, 
they attempted to ascertain how these elements 
were united in him. Aud this is tlie natural 
order of investigation for all time ; first, the 
facts, and then, if possible, the philosophy. For 
plainly it is needless to trouble ourselves about 
the union of two natures in Christ, until we 
know that he possessed two natures. Accord- 
ingly, having referred in the previous chapter 
to some of the evidence which requires us to 
believe in the deity of Christ, we now proceed to 
consider more briefly a part of the evidence for his 
humanity. More briefly ; not because the human 
nature of Christ is a matter of small interest to us, 
for the salvation of men was dependent, so far as 
we can see, on his being truly man, but because it 
is now generally admitted that he was man. 
There have been times, no doubt, when believers 
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in his deity thought too little and said too little of 
his humanity ; but those times have passed quite 
away, and wil] not soon return. Tlie writings of 
some who look upon his human nature as every- 
thing, have served a good purpose in directing at- 
tention to his moral excellence, to the nobility 
and strength and tenderness of Lis spirit, to the 
growth of his knowledge, the symmetry of his 
character, and the power of his example, and, in a 
word, to the qualities which belonged to him as 
man, and distinguished him as the perfect man. 
However blind to the signs of his higher nature, 
they have studied with enthusiasm and discussed 
with eloquence those of his lower. We may there- 
fore treat them more bri'efly than would otherwise 
he desirable. 

I. TESTIMONY OF CHRIST. 

It is worthy of notice that Christ refers to him- 
self once as a man ; " Ye seek to kill me, a maa 
who has spoten to you the truth." ' And it cannot 
well be thought that this was done by way of 
accommodation to the belief of his hearers, without 
any regard to fact ; for if he was not a man, as he 
seemed to be, and as he was supposed by them to 
be, he must have felt it his duty to shun every 
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form of expression which would be likely to con- 
firm their mistake. He could not, therefore, have 
culled himself a man. To have done this deliber- 
ately, would have been to strengthen deliberately 
their belief in an error ; to have done it thoughts 
iessly, would have been to forget himself, and to 
epcak that which had no root or spring in his 
natui-e. It must, therefore, have been the truth 
which he uttered, and so whatever pertains to man 
as such, whatever is necessary to constitute one a 
complete human being, belonged to him. To 
deny this is to impeach his moral character ; and to 
impeach his moral character is to impeach the his- 
torical truthfulness of the Gospels ; and to do this 
is to ti-ample on the phUnest laws of evidence. 
For the existence of the Gospels can never be 
explained without the person and life of Christ. 
If they are not true, they are miracles of falsehood, 
more astonishing than any miracles of Jesus which 
they record. Wo beg the reader's pardon for using 
the woi'd "if" in such a connection; and believe 
we may add, that, when called to defend the truth- 
fulness of the Gospels, we feel very much as Paul 
felt when forced to defend his apostolic authority, 
being conscious of a sort of shame in commending 
that which is almost a part of our life, and which 
by its own excellence makes all words of commen- 
dation appear foolish. But to return from this 
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; Christ called himself man, and this is 
conclusive evidence of his having a human nature. 

No less expressive of his real humanity is the 
title, Son of man, which he so often applied to 
himself. For although this title is, in a certain 
sense, virtually given to the Messiah in the Old 
Testament,^ it is but one of many there given 
. to him, and is found in but a single pas- 
sage ; wc cannot therefore suppose that it was 
prefeiTed to all others by Jesus simply because 
it belonged to him as the Messiah. His habitual 
choice of it points to some other and special reason, 
— a reason to be sought in the designation itself. 
And this designation obviously signifies, not only 
that he had a human nature, but also that he Lad 
it from man, or by means of human parentage. It 
is not unfrequently used in the Old Testament as a 
synonyme for man. " God is not a man that he 
should lie, nor the son of man that he should 
repent." "How much less man that is a worm, 
and the son of man that is a worm." "What is 
man that thou art mindful of him, and the son of 
man that thonvisitest him?" "In these, and simi- 
lar passages," says an able writer, "son of man is 
obviously another name for one who is possessed 
of the attributes of humanity." Tliis designation 
emphasizes the human origin and characteristics ; 
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it denotes one who ia man by birtli and nature ; one 
who is a born man. Henoe Christ was pleased to 
emphasize this double fact of his being man from 
man, by the name which he most frequently gave 
himself. 

It is true that the Gospels speak of his virtually 
calling himself the Son of God about sixty times, 
by using the expression, My Father, with refer- 
ence to God, and thus asserting, as the Jews right- 
ly supposed, that God was his own Father, mak- 
ing himself equal in nature with God ; but still 
more frequently, according to the same narratives, 
did he call himself the Son of man, making himself 
equal in nature with man. And even if we add to 
the former passages those in which he speaks of 
tlie Father absolutely, — as no one knoweth the 
Father but the Son, — they will not be found to 
outnumber the latter. Jesus Christ, then, was 
accustomed, for some reason, to denominate himself 
" the Son of man ; " and, whatever his reason may 
have been, it is clear that the title which he chose 
to appropriate distinctly affirmed his humanity. 

Moreover, he bore witness on the cross to the 
reality of his human body, by crying, "I thirst," 
and again after his resurrection, by saying, " A 
spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me 
have."^ "With equal clearness he attested the 
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reality of his human spirit, by the pathetic words, 
"My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death," ^ and by the submissive language of his 
prayer, "Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt." ^ The longer one ponders this last expres- 
sion, the more certain does it appear that Christ 
was capable of voluntary desires for that which he 
did not know it was the will of God to grant, and 
which, therefore, he would only ask in perfect sub- 
mission to that will. And this assuredly proves 
that he had a finite spirit ; for such desires must 
have been due to the motions, not of a divine and 
omniscient, but of a human and finite nature, and 
this nature must have comprised in itself a rational 
soul, capable of wishing for a definite good. 

IL TESTIMONY OF THE SACRED WRITERS. 

The inspired writers also assert the humanity of 
Christ. For they speak of him as man ; they tell 
us of his mother and brothers and ancestors ; they 
refer to his growth in wisdom and in stature, to his 
subjection to earthly parents, to his hunger, thirst, 
and weariness, and to a great number of events 
which give evidence of his proper humanity. Tliey 
remind us that there is one Mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus ; that he took part in 
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flesh and blood, that ho was made of a woman, 
made under th» law, and indeed that he was made 
in all respects like his bi-ethren. It is, however, 
umiecessary to present their testimony in full. The 
only point which wo desire to emphasize is this, 
that whatever belonged to human natm-e as such, 
or in its normal state, belonged to ChTist,.and was 
additional to his higher nature. This point is one 
of vital importance, and needs to be urged at the 
present time. The eternal "Word was not so 
changed as to be himself the human soul in the 
person of Jesus. No passage of the New Testa- 
ment teaches such a doctrine, making Christ in his 
higher nature a humanized God, and in his lower 
nature a mere bodily organism. His human nature 
was complete, body, soul and spirit,^ though mys- 
teriously united with the divine. There is, in fact, 
just as good reason to believe that the Word was 
literally made a human body, as that he was made 
a human spirit. This statement could be verified by 
an examination of the sacred record ; but such an 
examination would require too much space for these 
pages, 

III. SINLESSIfESS OF CBRIST'S HUMANITY. 
The human nature of Christ was not only com- 
plete, it was also sinless. The nan-ative of his life 

iThiaia not meant loie an eudgraement of thH theory Ihal man's natnrei* 
"tripartite." Of tllaHliiiorjflta by no meansuecessgry forthe writtr tnui- 
press any opinion In the brief and practleal treatment now atlempted. 
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by the eviiugclists affords evidence of this fact ; for 
the impression which, ae a whole, it makes on the 
reader's mind, cannot in this respect be erroneous ; 
and if we may trust that impression, he was a 
being without moral defect ; he knew no sin, neither 
was guile found in bis mouth. True, the perfection 
of his character has been called in question by some 
who have been trained to the higher (?) ethical 
standard of modem France, and who apologize for 
tlie defective morality of Jesus by charging it to 
the influence of his age and people ; but they pre- 
pare tJie way for their assault upon his character, 
by rejecting the testimony of the Gospels, when- 
ever it does not meet thetr views. Let that testi- 
mony throughout be received, and the sinless per- 
fection of Christ will also be admitted. But this 
argument may be thought too summary and indefi- 
nite ; we will therefore look at a few particulars. 

Prof. Gess, of Basle, in his work on the Person 
of Christ,^ makes use of the title, the Son of man, 
which was so often appropriated by Jesus, as a 
proof of his sinlossness. "According to the bibli- 
cul view," he remai'ks, s'sin is so utterly contrary 
to the original nature of man, that Jesus, by nam- 
ing himself the Son of man, that is, the man who 
answers to the diviiie idea of man, either fell into 

■ Tho baals of Dr. Eeubelt's work, entitled, " The Scripture Doolriae of Urn 
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conflict with the sense of the whole Bible, or was 
conscious of beiug without sin." The strength of 
this argument depends of course upon the con-eci^ 
ness of the view, that Jesus, hy calling himself the 
Son of man, claimed to be, by way of distinction, 
the proper, normal man. The use of the definite 
article before Son is certainly significant ; Jesus 
Christ did not profess to be simply a son of man, 
but rather the Son of man, standing, for some rea- 
son, pre-eminent and alone ; and it is certainly 
natural to suppoae that he thus isolated himself, 
because in him alone was realized the true idea of 
man ; in all others it was obscured by sin. But 
however this may be, Christ did, beyond question, 
lay claim to sinless perfection. For he said, " My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent me ; " ^ and 
what stronger language could he have fouud to ex- 
press his absolute satisfaction in doing the will of 
God? And again, "The Son can do nothing of him- 
self, but what he seeth the Father do ; " ^ "I and my 
Father are one ; " "He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father." How could the Saviour, have taught 
more positively the perfect agreement of his own 
cliaracter and action with those of God? Or again, 
" The Father loveth the Son, and showeth him all 
things that he himself doeth."^ Was this love, 
d, bestowed on a sinful being? And 
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let it not be said that the word Son, as used in 
these passages, refers exclusively to the higher 
nature of Christ, aud therefore such lau^age 
proves nothing in respect to the sinlessncss of his 
human natui'e. For tlie language used by Jesus 
was intended to explain or justify his conduct, and 
the word Son must therefore have referred to him- 
self as a person. But the person of Christ was one, 
embracing his lower nature as well as his higher, 
and there is no reason to suppose any moral discord 
between these two natures in him. 

But there is another expression which merits 
deep consideration, and must be interpreted of the 
entire person of Christ. On a certain occasion he 
said to the Jews, "Which of you convinceth me 
of sin ? " ^ And this challenge is equivalent to an 
assertion of his sinless perfection. For he bad 
just declared that "Whosoever comraitteth sin is 
the servant of sin," meaning evidently that a single 
act of sin presupposes the actor to be in a state and 
habit of sinning, or under law to sin, so that he is 
unwortliy of absolute confidence ; while in the 
clause which follows the challenge cited he goes on 
to say, "But if I speak the truth, why do ye not 
hear me?" That is, he argues from the fact of his 
sinlessness to the absolute ti'uth of bis teaching, 
and from this to the duty of his hearers to believe 
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him. The word translated " sin " retains ita usual 
signification in this place, and the meaning of our 
Saviour's question is obvious to the careful reader. 
With this passage may be joined another, in which 
Christ says of the Father, "I do always the things 
that please him ; " ^ for an activity which is perpet- 
ual, and ever in exact agreement with the wiU of 
God, must spring from a holy source. 

There is still another passage worthy of atten- 
tion, namely, "The prince of this world comcth,and 
in me hath nothing.'"* Luthardt appears to have 
caught the true sense of these words. "Christ 
names him the prince of this world, because, in so 
far as the world is estranged from God, it is under 
his sway. For he rules in all that is hostile to 
God, in sin and death. . . But it is also true, 
'in me he hath nothing.' Jesus indeed is in the 
world, and so in the domain of the Wicked One : 
but he is not of the world ; hence there is nothing 
in Jesus to which the Wicked One could cling ; in 
Jesus he has nothing which is his, which can be 
said to belong to him, upon which or from which 
he could establish a claim on Jesus. This is the 
simplest explanation of the clause." And thus 
interpreted, the language of Christ embraces a 
denial of his sinfulness. Augustine understood it 
to make this exclusively, " nothing in vc 
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ing, as he thought, " no sin at all in me ;" and 
Alford pronounces this to be the only right inter- 
pretation, adding, however, for himself, "no point 
of appliance whereon to fasten his attack," 

Turning now from the testimony of Christ to 
that of inspired men, we read in the first Epistle 
of John as follows : " Ye know that he was mani- 
fested to take away our sins ; and in him is no 
sin;" and "He that doeth righteousness is right- 
eous, even ae he is righteous."^ Paul also teaches 
that "he made him to be sin, who knew no sin, that 
we might become the righteousness of God iu 
him ; " ^ and the writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews avers that Christ " through the eternal Spirit 
offered himself wi;A(>u/spo( unto God."^ Such proof 
of the actual sinleaaness of Christ is conclusive. 

And the total impression made by the record of 
his life affords evidence of the same fact ; a kind 
of evidence which caimot easily be overrated, Eor 
it does not depend upon minute points of criticism 
which only a scholar can understand, but upon the 
broader features and general tone of the narmtive 
which can be appreciated by every upright mmd. 
The eye of an unlearned but thoughtful reader is 
almost sure to take in the great features of the pic- 
ture, and judge them correctly. To borrow an 
illustration, the microscopic eye of the scholar is 

' 1 John iji. 6, r, '2 Cor. v. 21. » Heb. in. U, ct. vli. 2e. 
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often less useful in this respect than the unaided 
eye of the common reader. Yet unbelievers arc 
not wholly insensible to the goncral effect of the 
gospel narratives ; though they sadly mar that 
effect by rejecting what they please as false. 

Says one of this class ; i " Humanity, as a 
whole, presents an assemblage of beings, low, 
selfish, superior to the animal only in this, that 
their selfishness is more premeditated. But ia 
the midst of this uniform vulgarity, pillars rise 
towards hcavca and attest a more noble des- 
tiny. Jesua ia the highest of these pillars, which 
show to man whence he came and whither he should 
tend. In him is condensed all that is good and 
lofty in our nature. He was not sinless ; he con- 
quered the same passions which we combat; no 
angel of God comforted him, save his good con- 
science ; no Satan tempted him, save that which 
each bears in his heart. And, as many of the 
grand aspects of his character are lost to us by the 
fault of his disciples, it is probabb also that many 
of his faults have been dissembled. But never 
has any man made the interests of humanity pre- 
dominate over the littleness of self-love so much as 
he. Devoted, without reserve, to his idea, he sub- 
ordinated everything to it to such a degree that 
towards the end of his life the xmiverse no longer 
eSsisted for him. It was by thia flood of heroic 
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will that he conquered heaven. . . He lived only 
for his Father, and for the divine mission which he 
believed it was his to fulfil, , . AVliatever may be 
the surprises of the future, Jesus will never be sur- 
passed. His worship will grow young without ceas- 
ing ; his legend will call forth tears without end ; 
his sufferings wiU melt the noblest hearts ; all ages 
will pronounce, that, among the eons of men, there 
is none bom greater than Jesus." With such lan- 
guage does Kenan close his fiction entitled "The 
Life of Jesus," — language which is bold, positive, 
vivacious, flippant, but which is inconsistent, con- 
ceding either too much or too little. If Jesus had 
the moral defects of which he is accused by Eenan, 
he was the most arrogant and blasphemous of men, 
and in the end will be so regarded. Ignorant of 
himself, and conniving at deception, he was at best 
a blind enthusiast, more to be pitied than to be 
revered, more to be admired that to bo respected. 
But he was in reality free from those defects, and 
the eulogy of Eenan does not approach the excel- 
lence of a true description of his character as deliv- 
ered by the Gospels. 

But how was it that he escaped the contamination 
of moral evil? This question is answered by the 
words of the angel to Mary ; " The Holy Spirit will 
come upon thee, and the power of the Highest will 
overshadow thee ; therefore also the Holy One that 
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is born shall be called the Son of God." * By the 
action of the Holy Spirit at his supernatural con- 
ception, depravity was excluded trom the human 
nature of Jesus, and he came into the world at 
birth as upright as Adam before the fall. As to the 
original and essential qualities of human nature, it 
behooved him to he made in all respects like his 
brethren ; but as to sin and a bias to sm, it was 
proper that he should differ fi-om them and fulfil 
all righteousness. His infirmities were natural, not 
moral. His susceptibilities of body and spirit were 
thoroughly human, but not depraved. Ho could 
feel the attractions of power, of honor, of repose, 
and the pangs of hunger and thirst and bereavement ; 
but his love of right was always supreme, and his 
submission to the will of God perfect. Such waa 
Christ as a man, holy, hanoless, undefiled, from 
first to last without sin, the model man, giving us 
an example of what the race might have boon had 
our first parents been steadfast in virtue, and of 
wbat the Christian should aim to become by the aid 
of divine grace. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE UNITY OF CHEIST'S PERSON. 

CHT^ A.VING shown that Jesus Christ was "both 
jjhl Crod and man, it remains^ for us to notice 
K ^SZ^ hriefly the evidence afforded hy the Scrip- 
tures that he was but one person, and to explain as 
well as possible the meaniug of this expression 
when applied to him. As to the evidence in ques- 
tion, a brief notice must suffice, because the fact 
which it establishes is now freely admitted by the 
great body of Christians, and because an attempt 
to define or explain the fact will require all the 
space which can be given to this topic. 

The proof contained in the Gospels that Christ 
was but a single personality is abundant. Almost 
every page of the narrative may be said to teach 
this fact. For generally, if not always, Christ used 
a singular pronoun in speaking of himself. Thus, 
" I say unto you ; " " I am the Good Shepherd ; " " I 
am the true vine ; " "If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments ; " " He that reeciveth you receiveth 
rae ; " " Whosoever shall confess me before men, 
him will I also confess before my Father who is in 
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heaven ; " and many other expressions of the same 
kind. Very rarely, if ever, did he use the plural 
form of the pronoun when referring to himself alone. 
Possibly, in John iii. 11 ; yet it is far more likely 
that Jesus referred to his disciples, along with him- 
self, in this place. The best expositors understand 
him to do this, and the view gives especial point to 
his language in reply to Nicodemus. Yet this form 
was often chosen by the apostle to the Gentiles, 
and, according to the Old Testament, it was some- 
times employed by God himself. But, while giv- 
ing evidence in many ways of possessing divine as 
well as human attributes, Christ felt it necessary to 
guard his followers against the error of denying the 
unity of his person. And this he seems to have 
done by always referring to himself in the singular 
number, and by speaking as though he was a single 
being. 

If any one is ready to call in question this view 
of his" motive, and to say that he spoke thus solely 
because it was natural for him to do so, because 
such was the spontaneous expression of his con- 
sciousness, we need not stop to debate the point ; 
for the objection fully admits that his personal con- 
sciousness was a unit, and requires us to conceive 
of him, not as two beings existing side by side and 
acting together as one, for the attainment of a com- 
mon end, but as a single person in whom deity and 
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humanity were united. And if further evidence be 

required, we may refer to the fact that the union of 
the divine and human natiu-es in Christ was effected 
at his conception, at the moment when the Holy 
Ghost came upon the Virgin Mary, and the power 
of the Highest overshadowed her. Hence the 
child Jesus waa holy at birth, and was from the 
first the Son of God and the Son of man. This is 
the obvious meaning of the sacred narrative. It 
points directly to a personal union of the higher 
and the lower natures of Chi'ist, It forbids us to 
suppose that he was no more than one of the 
ancient prophets, with whom the Spirit of God 
clothed himself as with a garment.' 

Turning now to a more difficult task, we must 
try to define the expression, "one person," as 
applied to Christ. "What does it mean? How 
was his divine nature related to the human, and 
his human natiu-e to the divine? How far is it 
possible for us, instructed by our own experience, 
and the holy Gospels, to explore the realm of his 
personality and consciousness ? That we may look 
into that realm and behold some of its wonders is 
certain ; but it is also certain that much of it lies 
beyond the utmost reach of our vision. " Great 
is the mystery of godUhess," The reader may 
therefore be sure beforehand that many questions 
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of deep interest will be left unanswered, even if 
he is not forced to exclaim as we proceed, " ^Vho 
is this that darkeneth couusel by words without 
knowledge ? " Why, then, attempt a definition or 
explanation of the kind proposed? Because it is 
desirable to fix certain "metes and bounds" to 
the sense of words used by us. If this cannot 
be done in the present instance, — if no account 
whatever can be given of the expression, "one 
person," — it would be just as well to say one 
mystery. Besides, if our attempt fails to set the 
trutli in clearer light, it will at least be a protest 
against views which we reject as erroneous. But 
it may not be rash to hope that the truth itself can 
be more fully and exactly stated than it is by the 
single expression, " one person." 



Unity of consciousness is involved in unity of 
person. Now it is easy to see that if Christ had 
but one spiritual nature (the eternal Word) his 
consciousness might be single. But in that case 
his humanity would be imperfect, consisting of a 
body only, without any soul ; and the language 
of Scripture is incompatible with such a view of his 
huiuan nature. He was a complete man, and as 
such possessed a human spirit. To meet this diffi- 
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culty, it lias been often said of late that the eternal 

Word reduced himself to the measure aiid state of 
a human soul when it comes into being ; that he 
awoke to conscious life, grew in knowledge and 
power, and experienced weakness, ignorance, and 
trial, as a mere man, — in a word, that from being 
truly divine be became truly human. This view 
has many conspicuous advocates in Germany, and 
a few in America. In their opinion it not only 
provides for the unity of Christ's person, but also 
represents God as coming into the closest imagi- 
nable fellowship and sympathy with man. For be 
makes himself literally one of us, and learns by 
experience our infirmities. Among tlio advocates 
of this theory must be numbered the Eev. Heniy 
Ward Beeeher, both in printed sermons and in 
" The Life of Jesus the Christ." From the latter a 
few sentences may properly be quoted ; " Christ 
was very God. Yet, when clothed with a human 
body, and made subject to physical laws, he was 
then a man, of the same moral faculties as man, 
of the same mental nature, subject to precisely the 
same trials and temptations, only without the weak- 
ness of sin. A human soul is not something other 
and different from the divine soul. It is as like it 
as the son is like his father. God is father, man 
is son. As God in our place becomes human, — 
such being the similarity of the essential natures, — 
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80 man in Grod becomes divine. Thus we learn not 
only to ivhat our manhood is coming, but when the 
Divine Spirit takes our whole condition upon 
himself, we see the thoughts, the feelings, and, 
if we may so say, the private and domestic in- 
clinations of God. . . Manhood is nearer to 
godhood than we are wont to Relieve." Again : 
" Who shall say that God cannot put himself into 
finite conditions? Though as a free spirit God 
cannot grow, yet as fettered in the flesh he may. 
Breaking out at times with amazing power, in 
single direetious, yet at other times feeling the 
mist of humanity resting upon his eyes, he de- 
clares, " Of that day and that hour knoweth no num, 
no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father." (Chap, m.) The same 
theory has found more learned, if not more eloquent 
advocates in Germany, the fatherland of speculative 
theology for modern times, and certain expressions 
of the New Testament have been employed with no 
little skill in commending it to the favor of Chris- 
tiana. Especially has it been urged by the leading 
defenders of this view, that John, in his Gospel, 
speaks of the Word as having become, not "man," 
but " flesh," and declares, in his first Epistle, that 
" every one who confesseth that Jesus Christ has 
come in flesh is of God," while Paul affirms that "in 
him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily." 
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These arguments from the letter of Scripture are 

not, howcYer, deemed couclustve by any eminent 
expositor, and therofore stress is also laid oa the 
simplicity and clearness of the doctrine itself. 

But there are fatal objections to this theory. For 
it supposes the place of one person of the Holy Trin- 
ity to be vacated for a time. It supposes the infinite 
attributes of the Word to be made latent by the 
incarnation, and the divine, as such, to have no 
experience of the human, for it ceases to be divine 
by becoming human. Hence this theory fails at 
the very point where it deems itself strongest. 
For if we cannot understand how two natiu'es, one 
infinite and the other finite, can be comprehended 
in the action of a single consciousness, it is surely 
impossible for us to understand how the conscious- 
ness of the eternal Word can be one and unbroken, 
while the infinite becomes finite and again the finite 
infinite. If God, in whose mind there is no suc- 
cession, cannot become consciously one with a 
human being existing in time, he cannot be one 
with the Word made finite and existing in time. 
The transition from the one mode of existence 
to the other must break the tie of consciousness. 
"When the divine experience ceases the human 
begins, and when the human ceases the divine 
begins, otherwise there must be two modes of ex- 
perience, two consciousnesses at the same instant. 
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It 18 surely as difficult to believe that one con* 
sciousness embraces at the same moment both the 
finite anil the infinite experience of a single spirit- 
ual nature, — the experience belonging to two dif- 
ferent modes and periods of existence, — as it is to 
believe that one consciousness embraces, at the 
same time, the action of two spiritual natures, one 
finite and the other infinite. Hence nothing is 
really gained by this view, which supposes Chi'ist 
to have been God, minus actual deity, and man, 
minus a real hmnau spirit. The divine is not 
brought nearer to the human ; for the human ex- 
perience is not carried up into the divine state and 
consciousness, unless at the sacrifice of all, and 
more than all, that Js supposed to be gained by the 
theory. Besides, if the doctrine of Mr. Beeeher 
is true, there must be, in the other world, Lords 
many and Gods many ; for, as the Divine Spirit 
becomes human by taking on a human body, so 
human spuits become divine by laying aside the 
flesh. In other words, the limitations of the 
human spirit are not at all due to its own nature, 
but wholly to its connection with the l^dy. Must 
it not then follow, either that the human and finite 
mode of existence is better than the divine and in- 
finite, of which the spirit of man is in itself capa- 
ble ; or, else, that the apostles were foolish in their 
joy at the prospect of a resurrection ; or, finally. 
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that the glorified bodies of saints are ubiquitous ; 
bringing us back to the doctrine of Lords many 
and Gods many, and admitting that M. Comte was 
more than half right, when he pronounced men, or 
at least women, to be the Supreme Being? In 
fact, there are not many graver errors in the world 
of thought than the one which ia so warmly and 
positively taught by Mr. Beecher, namely, that 
the creature and the Creator, the humaji spirit and 
its Author, are one in kind, and only different in 
degree, through the limitations of the body. 

It .may also be remarked, that the title, "Son 
of man," so often applied to himself by Christ, 
naturally signifies one whose human natiu-e was 
derived fi-om man, man from man; not one the more 
important part of whose human nature was from 
God, and in essence was God. But the force of this 
expression lias been given in 'speaking of the 
Humanity of Christ, and therefore need only be 
referred to in this place. 

It will be observed that Dr. Crosby emphasizes 
the word became in John i. 14, and gives to the 
word " flesh " the sense, " man," or " human ;" while 
Mr. Beecher lays all the stress upon the word 
"flesh," supposing the expression to signify that 
" the Divine Spirit ( ?) had enveloped himself with 
the human body, and in that condition been subject 
to the indispensable limitations of material laws." 
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The former misinterprets the verb, and the latter 
the noun. The word "flesh" signifies in this pas- 
sage, as also in others where birth is referred to, 
human nature, and especially human nature as 
distinct from the divine. The reader will not fail 
to note the use of the same word in the preceding 
verae, and again in John iii. 6: "That which is 
born of flesh is flesh." He will also notice the 
same verb in Gal. iv. 4, where the Son of God is 
said to have been "made of a woman." 

Moreover, the theory in question is condemned 
by the obvious mcaaing of Christ's language on 
several occasions. "Neither .knoweth any one 
the Father, save the Son;" "The Son of man 
hath power on earth to forgive eins ; " " The Son 
of man who ia in heaven ; " " Before Abraham 
was I am ; " " My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work;" "What things soever he doeth, these 
also doeth the Son likewise;" "As the Father 
raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, even 
so the Son quickeneth whom he will ; " " As the 
Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to 
the Son to have life in himself."^ On this last 
passage Prof, Gess, an able advocate of the view 
under consideration, remarks, "Did not the Son, 
then, possess the life of God while on earth as 
well as in his pre-existent state? If this word 
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of Jesas refers to his earthly life no lesa than 
to that which preceded and followed it, we must 
answer this question in the affirmative ; and then 
all that we have said in respect to the self-exin- 
anition of the Logos in hecomuig flesh would be 
overthrown." The Christian reader will not fail 
to study the "word of Jesns," and this study 
will convince him that it refers to the incarnate 
Logos, It ia also worthy of notice that one of 
the passages which are alleged in support of this 
theory, namely, "the Word was made flesh," 
if it proves anything on the point, proves much 
more than is believed by those who appeal to it ; 
for it affirms that the Word was made human 
- flesh, a human body, just as clearly as it affirms 
that he was made a human spirit. But it i 
neither, in the sense supposed. 



//. THEORY TSAT CHRIST MAD VIRTUALLY TWO 
HUMAN SOULS. 

Equally unsatisfactory is another view which has 
many advocates at the present day. It agrees 
with the one just I'ejected in asserting tliat 
the Word who was God became truly human, 
but diflers from it by teaching that Jesus Christ 
had a genuine human soul, in addition to the 
humatiiaed Word. Aceordiiiglj', there were ia 
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him two homogeneous, spiritual natures, both on 
probation and exposed to trial, yet sinless, both 
£nit€ in experience and subject to the law of 
growth in knowledge and virtue ; but one of 
them possessing unconsciously all the perfections 
of God, while tho other had no attributes but 
those originally given to man. It is true that 
this theory avoids the error of supposing Christ 
to be neither God nor man, in the fiiUest sense 
of ^ese terms, but only God minus deity and 
man minus spirit ; yet it does not escape the 
error of affirming an incredible change in tlie 
Godhead, and of disregarding the plain meaning 
of Scripture, Everything which was urged above 
against the former theory presses with equal force 
against the one now under consideration ; while 
the chief reason for adopting that theory, namely, 
that it enables us to conceive distinctly of Christ 
as one person, cannot be i^ed in support of this. 
For the personal union of two finite spirits is just 
as incomprehensible as such a union of an iafiuite 
spirit with a finite. But if this were not so, the 
difficulty would remain; for in his present state 
of glory, Ohi'ist, tJiough retaining his human 
nature, is admitted by those who maintain this 
theory to have in exercise all the attributes of 
God ; and if a personal union of the infinite 
Word with a human spirit in ghiry is possible, 
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such a union may cerfainly be possible on earth ; 
for the gulf between the infinite and the finite 

can never be filled by any gi-owth of the latter. 
It is therefore necessary to believe that the human 
nature of Christ has been endowed with powers 
strictly divine, that is to say, has been literally 
deified, or to believe that the Lamb in the midst 
of the throne is now both infinite and finite in one 
pei^on. 

The Lutheran doctrine of the Real Presence in 
the Elements of the Lord's Supper, implying, as it 
does, the ubiquity of Christ's glorified human 
nature, has had a powerful influence in leading 
German theologians to adopt the former alterna- 
tive. And a belief that the human has been trans- 
muted into the divine has doubtless favored a 
belief that the divine was made human, in the 
person of Christ on earth. But reasonably inter- 
preted, the Word of God does not, we think, 
authorize either of these beliefs. It neither teaches 
that the second person of the adorable Trinity 
emptied himself of his divine consciousness and 
power, nor that man will ever cease to be finite. 
And surely the difficulties . of the incarnation, for 
human reason, are not at all diminished, by sup- 
posing that God wag converted into man in order 
to effect a personal union with our nature. We 
must therefore reject this theory also. 
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III. THEORY THAT CHRIST'S CONSCIOUSNESS 

EMBRACED THE ACTION OF BOTH DIVINE 

AND BUMAN FACULTIES. 

Wtat then is the true view ? In what sense waa 
Christ, though God and man, one person, the God- 
man? In the same sense, we believe, that any 
man, as a unity composed of body and spirit, is one 
person. His consciousness was single, though it 
embraced the motions of two most unequal natures, 
the one divine and the other human ; bo that what- 
ever could be affirmed of either nature could he 
affirmed of him. He was independent of space 
and time, omnipresent, omniscient, almighty; but 
he was also limited, by space and time, in knowl- 
edge and in power. By virtue of the divine side 
of his person, the former was true of him ; and by 
virtue of the human side, the latter. This view 
has the merit of being at once natural and obvious. 
It supposes the divine to be always truly divine, 
and the human to be truly human. It agrees with 
flie plain and full sense of biblical language. And 
it is partially illustrated by the personal union of 
soul and body in man. This illustration is the 
only one which can be said to cast a ray of light 
upon tJie treatment of our subject in the "Word of 
God, and it deserves careful attention. 

Let it then be observed that, to human reasoij, 
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the difference between body and soul, matter and 
8pirit, is so utter and complete, that a personal 
union between the two is just as inconceivable aa 
such a union between man and God, the finite and 
the infinite. This language is not extravagant; in 
our judgment it is literally con-ect. Had we no 
experience of the former union, it would require 
quite as mucb faith to believe it possible as it does 
to believe the latter possible. For the reason of 
man is utterly baffled when it tries to pierce the 
mystery of any connection whatever between mat- 
ter and spirit. Impact or influence of one upon 
the other is inconceivable. Yet the fact of con- 
nection, of interdependence, and of personal unity, 
is certain. There is therefore, in reality, no solid 
ground on which we can stand in denying the union 
of deity and humanity in the person, of Christ. 
Let it also be observed that we say of a man, 
he thinks, feels, wills, loves, hates, hopes, feai-s; 
and, with equal propriety, he is hungry, thirsty, 
muscular, frail, black, white, and the like. What- 
ever is true of his mind or of his body is true of 
the man in whom these are personally united. For 
his consciousness claims for him the motions and 
afiections belonging to both elements of his nature. 
Pain of limb and sorrow of soul are not the same 
in character or source ; one is recognized as having 
its seat in a material organ, and the other in an 
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immaterial principle ; yet both are taken up into the 
consciousness, and by this mediating and uniting 
power, dements the most diverse, body and spirit, 
are made to suffer with each other. Wonderfnl 
indeed is the sympathy between them, but more 
wonderful the action of consciousness in binding 
together such opposites in one personality. And 
this is the only ktnd of personal existence known 
by experience to those addressed by the Word of 
God. 

In the light of this analogy we turn to tlie 
Sacred Eecord, and find no difKeulty in believing 
that Jesus Christ while on earth was the God- 
man ; that his personal being comprehended three 
elements, instead of one or two ; that he was con- 
scious of trial, of weakness, of growth in knowl- 
edge, of virtue coniirmed by obedience ; and that 
his" divine nature suffered in a peculiar maimer 
with the human, while on the other hand his human 
nature often received special light and strength 
from the divine. By virtue of his human nature 
ho possessed aud uttered the thoughts, feelings, 
desires, and appetites of man, — these desires being 
never inordinate or tyrannical, but always in sub- 
jection to the will of God ; and by virtue of his 
divine nature he had, and at times expressed, the 
wisdom, power, and authority of God. How could 
he do otherwise, and hope to be understood by 
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men? He must predicate of himself all which hia 
consciousness claimed for him as a person ; and 
since the range of elements in his being was the 
widest coneciTahle, the contents and the utterances 
of his consciousness must have the widest range 
conceivable. Bearing this in mind, the language 
of Christ, as recoixled in the Gospels, will be 
found, for the most part, perfectly natural and 
intelligible. 

"For the most part," we say, because there is 
at least one passage with which the view now given 
does not seem to agree; namely (Mark xiii. 32), 
"Of that day or hour no one knows, not even the 
angels in heaven, nor the Son, but the Father;" 
and this language appears at fiirst sight to deny 
that Christ knew in any sense, even in his higher 
nature, the time of the last day. But what if 
Jesus, acting as Mediator between God and men, 
must apprehend by the Acuities of his human soul, 
as well as by his higher nature, whatever he 
taught? And what if the powers of his human 
soul, though strengthened by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit given without measure, had thus fai- been 
in quest of more profitable truth, and had not so 
much as craved a knowledge of tiie date in ques- 
tion? So that speaking, as he ever did, in his 
mediatorial capacity, Christ had not a knowledge 
of that hour? It is surely conceivable that such 
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was the law of his action, and that, while the fact 
of his higher nature being truly God, and therefore 
omniscient, was revealed to the faculties of his 
human Boul, and could therefore be afSrmed by 
him as a theanthropie being, the particulars of that 
omniscience were only apprehended by his human 
faculties in part, even as they were needed for his 
Messianic work. In a certain sense, to be sure, 
his Imowledge was unrestricted, infinite, — even 
as Peter felt when he exclaimed, "Lord,* thou 
knowest all things, thou knowest that I love thee ; " 
andasChristwas assured when he said, "The Father 
loveth the Son, and showeth to him all things 
which he himself doeth." His higher nature was 
omniscient, but the lower was not. Yet even this, 
the lower, was never, it may be confidently affirmed, 
in ignorance of what pertained to the work of any 
hour or moment of the Saviour's life. The divine 
was ever in communication with the human, giving 
it light for every emergency ; and the human was 
ever absorbed in its proper work, untroubled about 
curious questions or events in the distant future- 
All its powers were taxed to the utmost in doing 
well the vast work of the present. Let me use 
an illustration. 

The storehouse of knowledge in the human mind 
is called memory ; the power by which any portion 
of that knowledge is taken up and set before the 
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eye of consciousnesa ia called recollection. Now 
every man is sure that he has vast treasures of fact 
and thought in his memory, which are not at any 
one moment iu his recollection or consciousness ; 
yet many of them are at least within calling dis- 
tance, and can be summoned into the consciousness 
by eu'cumstanccs and needs, if not otherwise, 
They arc in the vast penumbra which encompasses 
the orb of consciousness, and can be drawn from 
twUight into day by the cry of the soul. They 
come at the beck of circumstances, and do their 
work, but again retire when the eye of attention 
is satisfied. It will be seen that the power of 
recollection or attention is limited to a much 
smaller circle than that of memory. The former 
cannot take in at once all the stores of the latter ; 
yet, in a perfect state of the mind, it may conceiv- 
ably have command of them all, and be able to use 
them one by one. So all the treasures of knowl- 
edge in the divine natiu^e of Christ were, it may 
be said, at the service of his human nature, and 
would answer its call in every hour and need of 
the Messianic work. But there would be no call 
and no need, in that work, of knowledge in respect 
to the day and hour of the end. And therefore, 
speaking as the God-man, engaged in his medi- 
atorial work, Christ could say, " Neither the Son, 
but the Father." Possibly another illustration may 
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aid iiie reader to o\a meaniiig. The action of the 
human .faculties of Jesus may he compared to a 
small sphere of colored light iu the centre of an 
infinite sphere of white light, with such a con- 
nection between the two that they are not only 
identical through the full extent of the smaller 
sphere, but the light of the larger sphere is ever 
within reach of the smaller and felt to be virtually 
its own for all mediatorial service. 

This, then, is our view of the Saviour's Person. 
Ho was the God-man, truly divine and truly 
human, his single consciousness embracing, in some 
mysterious way, the action of both natures, the 
infinite and the finite. And by the aid of such a 
■view all the language of the Scriptures on the 
subject beforp us may, wg thinfe, be readily under- 
stood. 



Tr. THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST IfO OBJEC- 
TION TO THIS THEORY. 

No view of the SavioiuT's person which disagrees 
with the recorded facts of hia experience can be 
correct. And among the most remarkable facts 
of that experience may he reckoned the instances 
of temptation which are related in the Gospels, 
and referred to in tJie Epistle to the Hebrews. 
If it can be shown that what the Saviour felt, 
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when he was "tempted of the devil," was incoa- 

sistent with the view of his person already given, 
that view must, of course, be rejected. But the 
reader will be kind enough to mark our language. 
"We do not say that a correct view of the person 
of Christ must be exhaustive, enabling us to 
comprehend his temptation, to see how it was 
possible ; for we can hope to comprehend but 
little in the present life ; we see through a glass 
darkly ; and there were mysteries in the being 
of Christ, as there are in the being of every 
Christian, which no human vision can picree. 
A view may be correct, as far as it goes, which 
leaves many a question unanswered, many a secret 
unexplored ; but a view which is demonstrably 
inconsistent with known facts must be incorrect. 
Can it, then, he shown that the sinlessness of 
Christ's human nature, or its personal union with 
his divine nature, still acting as divine, is incom- 
patible with the fact of temptation to evil? We 
think not, but must answer each part of the 
question by itself. 

To the fii-st part we reply, that temptation to 
evil may be experienced by a being who is not 
morally depraved. The existence of sin is proof 
enough of this ; for it cannot be maintained that 
God created moral beings with an original bias to 
evil. Wherever, then, in the universe, sin exists, 
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it must be due to the action of' beings wbo wero 
made upright. . But to say that upright beings 
have sinned, is to say that they were susceptible 
of enticements to sin, and this ia as much as to 
say that they could be tempted to evil. So it was 
with our first parents in Eden. They were created 
in the image of God. Their spiritual powers and 
inclinations were all right. But the t«mpter came, 
appealing to those principles of their nature which 
might be wanned, heated, inflamed into pride, 
ambition, selfish desire, appetite, and they fell 
sheer down into the abyss of sin and death. It 
may and must be a mystery to us how the lies 
of Satan entered into the less spiritual susceptibili- 
ties of then" nature, and stimulated them to abnor- 
mal and controlling action ; but somehow it was 
done; the progenitors of our race, though mor- 
ally perfect, were tempted to evil, and promptly 
yielded to the seductive influence. This great 
faet is replete with instruction, applicable to the 
question before us. Indeed, it may bo said to 
furnish a satisfactory answer to that question. 

But while this will be readily admitted, it may 
perhaps be urged that Christ was tempted m all 
joints like as we are, and therefore must have had 
a human nature in the same moral condition as 
ours. To this we reply: The biblical statement 
that ho was tempted in iill points like as we are, 
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is qualified by the words, " without sin ; " and it 
is impossible to show that these words refer 
exclusively to the peculiar result of temptation 
in his case, and not also to his spiritual purity 
as modifying its hold upon him. The interpreta- 
tion which Dr. Moll gives to this limiting clause 
is in our judgment correct: "The common ex- 
planation — namely, without his temptation leading 
him to sin — is too narrow. The participation 
of Jesus in every form of human suffering ; the 
actual stirring of his emotions, his complete 
fellow-feeling with our weakness, the reality of 
his actual temptation, — all have taken place with- 
out one single smful emotion, and without even 
finding in him, as their condition or point of 
contact, a single slumbering element of sin. 
Everything took place with him ' separately from 
sin.' " This is doubtless a correct exegesis of the 
words ; and, if so, the sacred writer has cautioned 
us against supposing that the sinless humaniiy 
of Christ felt the power of temptation just as it 
is felt by our sinful nature. Temptation was 
reinforced by no traitor within, by no welcoming 
bias of a depraved heart. To what extent his 
sense of its terrible power was diminished by 
this inward rectitude, we have no means of ascci^ 
taining. 

Certain it is, however, that to him temptation 
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was both real and powerful. It appealed to thoae 
appetites and desires of hiiniaii nature which are 
good and useful, when held in subjection to con- 
science and the love of God, but evil, when per- 
mitted to overrule the higher principles of that 
nature, and beget a spirit of disobedience to God, 
or impatience under suffering. A glance at Christ's 
great temptation, immediately after his baptism, 
will illustrate our meaning. It is on record, that 
he was led up by the Spirit into the wilderness ; 
that during forty days he fasted, eating nothing, 
and that at the end of this period he was "a-hun- 
gcrcd." Thus brief and- simple is the narrative, say- 
ing little and yet saying much. For it may be in- 
ferred that the forty days were passed in a state of 
ecstatic devotion which raised him above the con- 
sciousness of physical wants. Then, however, the 
neglected body began to assert its claims once 
more, and terrible gnawings of hunger, such as 
are well-nigh intolerable, driving men to deeds of 
horror, were doubtless experienced by him. But 
there was no food to be obtained by natural means. 
Must, then, the awful sense of want be unap- 
peased? Jesus knew himself to be the Son of God, 
possessed of miraculous power, and therefore able 
to relieve the pangs of hunger in a moment. Satan, 
too, was at hand and ready to whisper the word of 
temptation, — a word how skilfully chosen I " If 
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thou be the Son of God, command that these stonea 
lie made bread." Here was a crafty insinuation 
that the voieo from heaven at his baptism was un- 
worthy of trust, and a challenge to prove its truth- 
fulness by a miracle needed to assui^e the pangs 
of hunger, — just such a miracle as a father would 
approve for the relief of his son. Is it possible to 
imaghie a subtler temptation than this ? To con- 
found the adversary by an act of Messianic power, 
to gratify his own human reason by a visible proof 
of his divine sonship, and to remove his bodily suf- 
fering by the same act, — what could appear to hu- 
man nature more desirable than this ? What more 
seductive to a finite mind? The moral intcgi-ity 
of Christ, though perfect, would not surely prevent 
his realizing the force of such a temptation, bow- 
ever it might enable him, in absolute submission to 
the plan and will of God, promptly to repel it. 
We say " in absolute submission ; " because it can 
hardly be supposed that the human understanding 
of Christ had as yet fully grasped the moral rea- 
sons for tiiat plan, — a plan which excluded the 
use of miraculous power by the Saviour for his 
own relief or comfort. His lower nature, there- 
fore, simply followed the intimations of the higher ; 
to it the divine will was supreme, as it should be 
to us. 

And these remarks funiish a brief reply to the 
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second part of the question proposed above, namely. 
Was the personal union of the human nature of 
Christ with the divine incompatible with its being 
tempted to evil? We answer, no; because Iho 
human knowledge of Christ was always partial, 
and partial knowledge opens the door to tempta- 
tion. It will be recollected that, in our view, the 
complete personality of man comprises at least two 
elements, body and spirit, each distinct from the 
other in essence and attributes, yet brought mys- 
teriously under the vinculum of a single conscious- 
ness, and so existing "as a single self. It wUl also 
be recollected that, in the light of this analogy, 
the person of Christ was said to comprise at least 
three elements, a human body, a human spirit, and 
the eternal Word, each distinct from the others in 
essence and attributes, yet all united by a single 
consciousness. When, therefore, a certain condi- 
tion of his body was represented in his conscious- 
ness by the sensation of thirst, he said, as a person, 
I thirst, and not. My body thirsts. So, too, when 
a certain condition of his human soul appeared in 
his consciousness, as ignorance, or sorrow, or desire, 
he predicated the same of I^mself as a person, and 
not of his human soul only. And likewise, when 
any act or fact of his divine nature, existing in his 
consciousness, was to be revealed, he affirmed this 
also of himself as a person, the God-man, and not 
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simply of his Godhead. As the suffering due to 
certain conditions of his human body was felt by 
bim in all its keenness ; so the longing, or the 
anguish, due to certain conditions of bis human 
soul, was felt by him in all its force. And since 
the faculties of Christ's human spirit had a truly 
normal though rapid growth in knowledge and 
power, they could have possessed during his 
earthly life but the smallest fraction of his divine 
knowledge, and must therefore have been subject 
to many of those forms of temptation which origi- 
nate in imperfect knowledge. 

It may therefore be said that Christ knew by 
actual experience the full power of temptation 
as addressed to human nature nnperverted. And 
it may be supposed that the temptations which 
he met, regarded as allurements or provocations 
to sin, addressing his mind from without, were 
far greater than any to which other men have 
been exposed, — so much greater, indeed, as to 
counterbalance the advantage which he had in the 
moral integrity of his nature. This does not seem 
to us improbable. And if it was so in fact, then 
he knew by inward experience the power of temp- 
tation, as related to the actual state of man. Yet he 
did not sin; nay, more, it was morally impossible 
for him to sin. For the human side of his being 
was in high keeping, receiving light from the 
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divine side, whenever this was required for hia 
Messianic work, aiid evermore succored by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, given to him without 
measure. 

And this succor of the Spirit deserves particular 
consideration. For, to say nothing of the view, 
which has much in its favor, that the human nature 
of Christ was sanctiiied at conception by the per- 
sonal agency of the Holy Ghost that came upon 
the Virgin, it seems most natural to suppose the 
symbolical descent of tlie Spirit upon Christ 
at his baptism, in the form of a dove, significant 
of an increased and miraculous working of that 
Spirit in the human soul of Christ during his 
earthly ministry. Nay, it haa been thought by 
some, that all the miraculous action of the Holy 
Spirit, during this period, was confined to the 
person of Christ, or communicated to others, as 
it were, from his person, fortemporary action. In 
support of this opinion, an appeal is made to 
the language of John (vii. 39), "But he spake 
this concerning the Spirit which those wlio believe 
on him should receive ; for the Spirit was not 
yet;" that is, was not yet present with believers 
in his miraculous working, as he was to be on 
the day of Pentecost. But setting tliis aside, as 
not absolutely certain, wo find in Acts i. 2 a 
distinct intimation of the Holy Spirit's action on 
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tiie mind of Christ, while he was engaged in his 
Mcasianie work; for it speaks of "the day in 
which ho wa3 taken up, after that he, through the 
Holy Ghost, had given commandments unto the 
apostles whom he had chosen." Besides, it will 
be recollected that Luke speaks of him as "fuU 
of the Holy Ghost" after his baptism, and as 
being "led by the Spirit into the wilderness" 
(iv. 1). Now, if it is the work of the Spirit 
of God to prepare the faculties of the human soul 
to discern spiritual trath, to receive revelations 
from God, and to communicate them to men, it 
is reasonable to suppose that he may also have 
rendered a like service to the human soul of 
Christ, enabling it to receive all needed truth 
from his higher nature, the Word, 

If, then, as we firmly believe, it is impossible 
to show that the moral integrity of Christ's human 
nature, or its personal union with the divine, as 
maintained by us, is incompatible with its being 
tempted to evil, the language of the New Testa- 
ment, which affirms that he was thus tempted, 
does not require us to modify the view of bis 
person set forth in our previous discussion. On 
the other hand, that view, which was di-awD, we 
think, from the obvious meaning of the Scriptures, 
must be regarded as correct; and the Christian 
reader, whose mind has been disturbed by the 
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startling theories of the day, may return with deep 
confidence to the doctrine of his fathers, old, indeed, 
but ever new and ever precious to the heart, that 
in Christ, Deity, acting as such, and Humanity, 
acting as such, were made one person; that Jesus, 
the Messiah, was the God-man, knowing the divine 
in a manner truly divine, and the human in a 
manner truly human, and filling perfectly the office 
of Mediator between God and men. It does not 
seem necessary to pursue the question further, and 
consider the particular temptations which were 
met and vanquished by Christ ; for what has been 
said will be found applicable to them all ; or if not, 
the subject involves so much of mystery as to 
suggest the aiJmonition, " Let thy words ek pew." 
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THE WORK OF CHRIST. 

INTRODUCTION. 

JF it cadnot be said tliat the doctriiie of the 
Atonement is now claiming the attention 
of as many writers as are discussing the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ, it can be said 
without hesitation that it still holds a central place 
in the hearts of Christians, and in the body of 
truth taught by the Word of God. A renewed 
examination of it, therefore, if made in a spirit 
of loyalty to Christ, must be welcome to those who 
love the Gospel for what it is, and not for the 
notice which is taken of it. 

Besides, it can hardly be doubted that the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, as it lies on the face of 
the Sacred Kecord and is related to the Person 
of Christ, is the chief though hidden spring of the 
attention which is given to the other doctrine 
named. The battle rages, and will never cease to 
rage, about the questions of Inspiration and the 
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Person of Christ ; not, however, because they are 
questions which rise above the sphere of human 
science and have to do with the supernatural, thus 
enlisting curiosity and provoking doubt, but be- 
cause the doctrine of atonement and reconciliation 
with God depends upon them. Dissolve their con- 
nection in human thought with this great spiritual 
interest of mankind, and they will soon lose their 
hold on the miuds of the people. But so long as 
it is felt that the pardon of sin and the gift of 
eternal life may rest in the death of Christ, so long 
will the doctrines of his Person and of the Eeeord 
which makes it known to us be matters of deep 
solicitude and inquiry. 

The vital importance of our subject will therefore 
be conceded by all. And within a few years 
several writers have investigated it in works of 
considerable extent ; some of them attempting to 
set this great doctrine in the moulds of human 
reason, that it may shine by its own light and 
commend itself fully to the mind of man, and 
others attempting to exhibit anew, in more con- 
vincing form, the scriptural evidence on which it 
rests, as held by them ; but no one of these writers 
has so united spiritual insight and constructive 
imagination with reverence for the Word of God 
and a sound interpretation of its language, as to 
produce a work in all respects satisfactory. Most 
of them belong to the former class. Their aim has 
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been to set forth, a philosophy of the Atonement, 
or, ill other words, to show that it rests on clear 
foundations of reason ; but, in their anxiety to 
accomplish this perhaps desirable end, they have 
done violence, we fear, in some instances, to the 
obvious meaning of the Sacred Text. And if so, 
their fault is radical ; for the Atonement is strictly 
a truth of revelation. Whether there is little or 
much analogous to it in the providential govern- 
ment of the world, as seen by us in the preseiit 
life, we are made acquainted with the Atonement 
as a reality by the "VYoid of God, and must receive 
it as described by that "Word or reject it as un- 
worthy of credence. No modification of the bibli- 
cal doctrine, in however beautiful a theory it may 
result, is worthy of a moment's serious thouglit, 
for it must be without any sohd basis. 

But recent speculation has modified, as we be- 
lieve, the biblical doctrine of the Atonement; and, 
for the most part, in one direction, by denying its 
relation to God and admitting only its relation to 
man, by affirming that it removes no obstacle in 
the divine mind to tiie forgiveness of sin in case 
of repentance, but simply operates on the sinner's 
heart and leads him to repent and believe. It does 
not reconcile God to the sinner, but only the sinner 
to God. Now this is a very imperfect view of the 
Atonement revealed by the Scriptures, and by its 
imperfection it forbids us to look upon the work 
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of Clirist as that in consideration of which our sins 
arc forgiven. It bids us look upon his death as 
having simply a manward efficacy, as being nothing 
but an argument for repentance, a moral influence 
on the sinful soul ; while the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, as preached by the reformers, is 
rejected as an absurd error. Our first task must 
therefore be to show that the Atonement of Christ 
has a relation to the mind of God, and eonditions 
the forgiveness of sin in case of repentance. Hav- 
ing established this fact, which is now frequently 
denied, it will be easy for ns to show that the 
Atonement has also a relation to men, revealing 
to them the moral nature of God, and so, through 
the Spirit, drawing them to Christ. 

Yet we do not give the first place to the effect 
which the Atonement has upon the mind and action 
of God, simply because this part of the biblical 
doctrine has been set aside by able writers, and is 
therefore more likely than any other to be called 
in question at the present time, but also because 
■we hold it to be logically antecedent to the effect 
which the Atonement has upon the hearts of men, 
and indeed a principal cause of that eflect. Thie 
might be made to appear, we behevc, even though 
it were true that absolutely notliing but a revela- 
tion of the lovo of God can be used by the Holy 
Spirit in renewing and sanctifying the hearts of 
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men. For no greater obstacle to the salvation of 
man can be imiigined, than a feelhig of the Ail 
Holy that sin ought not to be forgiven on the sole 
ground of repentance, that the suffering which is 
its just complement, or retribution, ought also in 
some- real way to utter its voice ; and no greater 
love can be imagined than a love which has re- 
moved that obstiicle from the mind of God, by 
leading him to take suffering on himself, in the 
person of Christ. But it is not true that love is 
the only attribute of God which can be used by 
the Spirit in renewing and sanctifying the hearts 
of men. The righteousness of God may also be 
employed for the same purpose ; for the law is our 
school-master unto Christ, and by it the justice of 
God is pre-eminently revealed. This will not be 
denied, unless it be by those who deny all distinc- 
tion between righteousness and benevolence, justice 
and mercy, thus reducing the moral attributes of 
Jehovah to a single principle, that of love. But 
many take this course at the present time. It 
seems to them philosophical, and it accords with 
their desires. Some of them do not hesitate to 
say that love is the very essence of God, and the 
sum t«tai of moral good in man. And it is very 
evident that this theory of the divine nature must 
hawG a powerful influence on the views of those 
who entertain it concerning the Atonement. It 
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may therefore be well to look at it carefully, before 
turning to the passages of Scripture which treat of 
thfe latter doctrine. 

Is it then ti'ue, that righteousness and benevo- 
lence arc in principle one and the same ? that justice 
and mercy arc, when seen in the proper light, iden- 
tical, or, at most, but difl'erent aspects of the same 
divine perfection? We find ourselves unable to 
accept this theory; and must beg the. reader's 
attention to a few of the difficulties which over- 
shadow it, and which have led us to reject it, hop- 
ing that he will not estimate their magnitude by 
the brevity of our discussion. 

1. The tlicory in question is inconsistent with 
the common language and judgment of mankind. 
Everywhere men speak of uprightness and benevo- 
lence as distinct qualities of character. There is 
pro!)al)ly no language which fails to express these 
qualities by separate terms, no people which re- 
gards justice as one with grace. The two must 
therefore be distinguishable, not by some subtle 
peculiarity which only the cultivated mind is able 
to detect, but by broad and obvious features which 
the plain sense of the people recognizes. If, now, 
it be said that the language and judgment of the 
multitude are often superficial, noting the apparent 
difference while overlooking the real and det^jer 
unity, we freely admit that this is sometimes true. 
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But not always uor generally. That whicli com- 
meiids itself to the common intelligence of the 
race, to tlio good sense of the gi-eat mass of man- 
kind, is not likely to be altogether a mistake. 
There is at least a presumption in its favor, which 
only'dear and strong evidence can overcome; and 
this presumption, in the present case, lies directly 
in the way of identifying the qualities of right- 
eousness and benevolence, or of resolving all the 
moral perfections of God into the one principle 
of love. 

2, The theory in question is inconsistent with 
the customary language of Scripture. This state- 
ment will not be gainsaid by any careful reader 
of the "Word. Thus, the apostle remarks that 
"Scarcely for a righteous man will one die, yet 
poradventure for a good roan some would even 
dare to die," — making a clear distinction between 
righteousness and goodness, or justice and love. 
And this distinction pervades the language of the 
Sacred Record from first to last. It is applied 
in almost numberless places to the attributes of 
God; and not unfrequently to those of man. But 
it may be urged that the Bible, appealing to the 
common sense of the many and not to the finer 
discrimination of the few, must needs accommodate 
itself to popular opinion, whenever it ean do so 
without sacrificing essential truth, and may there- 
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fore adopt distinctions wliich are in fact unreal. 
And if this be so, our second objection, it is said, 
ia simply identical with the fii-st. But we do not 
accept the representation just made as correct. 
However popular the style of Scripture may be, 
no language can be truer than its language to the 
facts of our moral and religious consciousness. 
If then we distrust its account of the divine 
character, we are left in total darkness. Besides, 
those who teach that righteousness and love are 
realty the same, do not looli upon this as a non- 
essential truth. It shapes their whole theory of 
law and penalty. It determines their view of the 
Atonement. It modifies their explanation of the 
scriptm-al terms, pardon and justiiication. It is 
the seed-truth of their religious thought. We 
cannot therefore concede to them the piivilege 
of calling this a non-essential truth whicli the 
"Word of God, by accommodating itself to the 
judgment of mankind, has failed to reveal. 

But a more plausible answer to our objection ia 
made by saying, that Christ himself refers the 
entire moral law to one command, that of love. 
This is indeed true ; and it is true because the great 
obstacle to perfect virtue in men is a want of that 
love which the law requires ; it is true, not because 
that love comprises, but because it conditions all 
other right action. Let selfishness be displaced 
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by that love, aud inimun nature would be at once 
restored to its normal state ; the voice of conscience 
wouM always be obeyed. Hence the Word of 
God, addressing itself to the actual condition of 
men, enforces that claim of the eternal law of right 
which disregarded leads to the .disregard of every 
other, and which obeyed ensures the obedience of 
all the rest. In this sense all the lair and the 
prophets hang on the first and great commandment. 
But the language of Christ does not authorize us 
to go farther than this, and reduce all virtue in 
man and holiness in God to a single affection. 

3. The theory in question is incompatible with 
the clearest decisions of our moral judgment. 
For upon close consideration we perceive that 
benevolence is right, but not that right is benevo- 
lence. Eight is more comprehensive than love, 
and we can imagine circumstances in which the 
dictates of the former would not coincide witlx those 
of the latter. 

AVe have called attention to this point, because 
of the relation which it has to the doctrine of the 
Atonement. And if the reader who had received 
without carefiJ examination the popular theory in 
question finds his confidence in it so far shaken 
that he will go to the Scriptures with a mind open 
to instruction, it is enough. Our knowledge in 
respect to the nature and ends of the Atonement 
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must be drawn exclusively from the sacred oracles ; 
and by a reverent study of their words we may 
hope to ascertain the essential facts and principles 
comprised in that wondrous work of God. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ATONEMENT AS BELATED TO GOD. 



GROUND FOR RENEWING AND FABDONINO- 
GRACE. 



CZ^^ of th. 



9 our purpose to advance step by step 
I position where the power and natui'e 
f the Atonement may bo clearly seen, it 
will be enough to define it, with reference to our 
immediate object, as that in consideration of which 
God renews the hearts and pardons (he sins of all 
who are saved. In other words, it has furnished 
him with a good and sufficient reason for leading 
men by special grace to repentance, and for remit- 
ting their sins in ease of repentance. In still 
other, and perhaps more exact terms, it has re- 
moved an obstacle, in the mind of God, to the 
exercise of his regenerating and forgiving grace. 
If these statements, or either of them, be correct, 
then sui-ely the Atonement has relations to God 
no less essential than its relations to men ; it is a 
condition of his grace to them, as well as a moral 
power to draw them to him. 
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And ID support of this position, we refer to the 
apostolic declaration: "Him hath God exalted a 
Prince and a Saviour, to give repeutanee unto 
Israel and remission of sins."' Plainly the work 

of Christ after his ascension is here described ; and 
this language may be compared with the words of 
Peter on the day of Pentecost: "Therefore, having 
been exalted to the right hand of God, and having 
received the promise of the Holy Spirit from the 
Pathcr, he hath poured out this, which ye now see 
and hear." ^ Prom the similarity of these passages 
it is probable, if not certain, that giving " repent- 
ance " and " pouring out the Spirit " were closely 
connected in the apostle's mind, the latter speci- 
fying the crowning agency employed by the 
Saviour, and the former stating the chief result 
of that agency. No explicit reference is mjido in 
either of them to the moral power of Christ's 
earthly life, as producing repentance, or to the 
story of his cross, as subduing rebellion in the 
selfish will. Admitting, then, as we thanlifully 
do, the great moral influence of the Atonement 
on the hearts of men, we do not find that influence 
expressed by the words, "to give repentance unto 
Israel," — much less in the farther clause, "and 
remission of sins ; " but the Saviour is set before 
us by this language in his regal state, exercising 
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the prerogatives of a divine Ruler, giving and for- 
giving as Mediatorial -King. And his Headship over 
all is, as Paul teaches, a reward for his suffering, 
even uato death, in behalf of men. "Wherefore," 
— that is, on account of this humihation and suffer- 
ing, — " God also hath highly exalted him, and given 
him a name which is above every name." Through 
him, then, or in consideration of his work, God 
saves the elect, by renewing their hearts, forgiving 
theii- sins, and keeping them by divine power 
through faith unto etenial life. "Neither is there 
salvation in any other ; for tliere is no other name 
imder heaven, given among men, whereby we 
must be saved." ^ " Through this man is preached 
the forgiveness of sins, and by him all that believe 
are justified." " Now, it is evident that pardon and 
justification are represented in this passage as 
being, in the order of nature, subsequent to faith; 
and therefore, if it could be fau'ly supposed, as it 
oaimot, that the latter is here ti'aced by the apostle 
to the moral influence of Christ, it would still be 
true, that the former are said to be given by him, 
or through him, and in no other way, — a fact 
which can only be explamed by admitting that his 
Atonement removed an obstacle existing in the 
Diind of God to their pai'don. To say that for- 
giveness of sins is granted by or through him ex- 
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elusively, is, iu view of all the circiimstancea, 
equivalent to sajiug that it is granted in cousidera^ 
tion of his atoning death. This will be made cer- 
tain before we finish our discussion of the topic. 

An argument for our view, or definition, may 
also Ije drawn from those passages of Scripture 
which represent Christ as interceding with God for 
his people. Thus Paul speaks of " Christ that 
died, yea, rather, that is risen again, who is even at 
the right hand of God, who also makcth inter- 
cession for us." ^ John affirms that " if any one sin, 
we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous." ^ And the Epistle to the Hebrews 
declares that "he is able to save them to the utter- 
most who come unto God by him, seeing he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them," ^ as also, in 
another place, that "Christ is entered into heaven 
itself, now to appear in the presence of God for 
us." * It is evident, from these passages, that the 
sacred writers looked upon the presence of Christ 
in heaven as a constant plea for the favor of God 
to believers, as an all-sufficient reason for the be- 
stowal of grace upon the followers of Jesus. And 
it is equally evident, from the connection in which 
every one of these expressions is found, that their 
writers saw in Christ such a plea, or reason, be- 
cause he had offered himself a sacrifice for the sins 
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of tlie people. To say, then, that this 1 
which spcalcs of Christ's appearing in the presence 
of God and making intercession for us, really 
means that, read in the light of bis exalted state, 
the story of his earthly mission is rendered more 
effective and salutary in its influence on man, is to 
pervert the plain testimony of Scripture, and deny 
that to be a motive to the mind of God which his 
Word affirms to be such a motive. Great as is the 
love of God to men, ho looks not upon them alone, 
but upon Jesus Christ, who suffered, the jnst for 
the unjust ; and in response to the plea which the 
Redeemer's presence makes, bestows grace and 
salvation upon the guilty. *A11 this, at least, must 
be involved in the declaration that Christ inter- 
cedes in our behalf with the Father ; and it confirms 
our position that renewing and pardoning grace are 
given in consideration of the Atonement. 

And, htstlj, the Apostle Paul declares that by 
the death of Christ the world was put in such a 
relation to God, that he could treat it with favor, 
instead of wrath. For, after saying tliat Christ 
died for the ungodly, for sinners, he proceeds 
thus, "Much more then, having no* been justi- 
fied in his blood, we shall ba» saved from wrath 
through him. For if, when we were sinners, wo 
were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, 
much more, having been reconciled, we shall be 
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saved in his life." ' 'V\'"e beg the reader's close 
attention to this passage ; for while it seems, at first 
sight, to speak of the spiritual attitude of men 
towards God, and not of God towards men, the 
course of thought which the apostle gives in this 
connection favora another view. The second of 
these verses manifestly reproduces and confirms 
the argument of the first ; but the first speaks of 
justification, not as being found in repentance, but 
rather in the blood of Christ, and of salvation 
from the wi-ath to como as the sure result of justi- 
fication in that blood. For salvation, according to 
the apostle, is not rooted primarily in human 
action, hut iu divine grace. Then he confirms this 
statement by another, in iiie same Hue of thought : 
"For if, when wc were the objects of God's wrath, 
like rebels whom their Idng counts as enemies, we 
were put in a condition to receive his favor, by the 
death of his Son, much more, having been put 
in that condition, shall we be saved in his life." 
A similar use of the word " enemies " may be 
seen in a later section of this letter,^ where 
Paul speaks to the Gentiles respecting the Jews 
as being, ""with regard to the gospel, enemies 
for your sakes, b»t with regard to the election, 
beloved for the fathers' sakes." In ttiis place the 
antithetic term, "beloved," fixes the interpretation 
ot the word " enemies ; " it must signily objects of 
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displeasure. Moreover, the Greek words which 
are translated, " We were reconeUed to God," may 
signify either the turning away of God's wrath 
fi-om us, or of our hatred from him. They have 
the former meaning in the passage before us ; the 
reconciliation referred to having been effected by 
the death of Chiist, which, by the new relation in 
which it placed men, removed from, the divine 
mind an obstacle to the bestowal of his grace upon 
them. This explanation is confirmed by the last 
clause of the next verse, which should be thua 
translated : " Through whom we have now received 
the reconciliation," namely, the reconciliation which 
was effected on God's part by the death of Christ, 
and which is accepted on our par* by an act of 
simple faith. 

To the passage now examined may be added 
another from the second letter of Paul to the 
Corinthians. It represents the message given to 
the apostles for men thus : " How that God in 
Chiist reconciled the world to himself, not impute 
ing to them their transgressions."' — "Obser\'e," 
says Alford, "that the reconciliation spoken of 
in this verse is that of Qod to us absolutely and 
. objectively, through his Son ; that whereby he can 
complacently behold and endure a sinful world, 
and receive all who come to him by Chiist," In 
the next verse the Corinthians are exhorted to a 
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subjective ani responsive reconciliation : " We 

pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to 
God." By the death of his Son, God has removed 
every obstacle on hia part to harmony between 
himself and mankind, and now calls upon them 
to accept his profl'ered grace. To him the one 
great and "wcll-nigh insuperable obstacle to concord 
was one rising up from the depths of his own holy 
nature, and that has been put out of the way, so 
that his good-will fiowa. out freely towsu-ds men. 
He has thus established harmony between himself 
and the world. If there be any more separation, 
it must be due to their rejecting peace and choos- 
ing wrath. 

For these reasons, to go no farther, we believe 
that the Atonement is revealed to us by the Word 
of God as that in consideration of which renewing 
and forgivmg grace is bestowed on all who are 
saved. With this fact established, we may take 
another step, and examine yet more closely the 
Atonement in its relation to God. 

//. AN ILLUSTEAflON OF GOD'S RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

It has been shown by us already that righteous- 
ness and love are not one and the same in a moral 
being ; and it may now be added, that both of 
them are principles of action, and both sacred. In 
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a Eeiug, therefore, who is absolutely perfect, both 
of them will be sure to find expression, and per- 
haps WQ may say an equally clear expression. The 
claims of righteousness wUl not be sacrificed to 
those of benevolence, nor the claims of benevolence 
to those of righteousness. The wisdom of such a 
Being will provide a channel through which these 
kindred perfections of his nature may fio^v out in 
action. 

But if, in dealing with sinners for their salvation, 
no account is taken of the just penalty of sin, but 
only of it_p hurtful power, the claims of righteous- 
ness seem to be disregarded. For the penalty of 
sin is prescribed by righteousness as that which 
answers to the nature of sin, and therefore ought 
to be inflicted; no moral axiom being more cer- 
tain than this, that everything should be treated 
according to its real nature. "VVrong must be rec- 
ognized and met as wrong, misfortune as misfor- 
tune ; guilt must be treated as guilt, and innocence 
as innocence. And, apart from the Atonement, 
the only way in which the ill-desert of sin is rec- 
ognized and met by the Supreme Euler, is by put- 
ting upon the sinner the loss and suffering which 
are its condign punishment. Hence, as the ill- 
desert of sin in those who are saved tlirough the 
Atonement is not met by a just penalty inflicted 
on tiioni, it must be met in some other way : and 
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we understand the Scriptures to teach that it has 
been met by the Atonement, which toolt up into 
itself and expressed, with equal clearness, both the 
righteousness and the love of God. But as all 
who recognize the authority of Scriptur^ admit 
that the death of Christ was a sigTial illustration of 
the divine love, we shall fix our attention for the 
present on those passages which prove that it was 
also an illustration of the divine righteousness. 

Of these passages the most important and re- 
markable is the following, which we ask the priv- 
ilege of translating from the Greek; "Being 
justiiied freely by his grace, through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus ; whom God set forth 
as a propitiation, through faith, in his blood, 
for the exhibition of his righteousness, because of 
the passing by of the si^s before committed in the 
forbearance of God ; for the exhibition of his right- 
eousness in the present time, that he may he just 
and f-ho justifier of him who believeth in Jesus." ^ 

'Emn.lu. 2*, ac. This text is so Imporlant Oiat I will add the trBnelatioo of 
Uie Am. Bible Union, of Deau AJford, and of I)r. Noyes. They wUl be seen to 
aniee eubstantislly wUh m; own. The B. U. rciisiOD roods Ihua; "Being 
jostiflea freely by hia grace, tbtongh the teacmpUon that Is in Christ Jeans ; 
-whom God set farth as a propitiation through Mlh by bis blood, for the ci- 
hlbition of his righteousness, because of the passing over of Oie sine before 
coDiniitted in the forbearance of God; for the exhibition of his righteonsnosa 
in the preeeat time, that he may be jnsl, and the Justjaer of him who belieres 
in Jesua." Alford tTHnslatesas follows; "Being jnatlHed tteely by his grace, 
(hrongli tic redoinptlon that is in Christ Jesus; whom God set forth as a 
propitiation throngh fjiith by his blood, forlho showlngforlh of hlnrlghteoas- 
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This passage seems to have beeii "Wiitten for the 
very purpose of rendering forever vain and futile 
any attempt to limit the efficacy of the Atonement 
to its moral influence over men. For the apostle 
distinctly specifies tiie exhibition of God's right- 
eousness as a proximate end of Christ's death. 
And he declares that this exhibition was called for 
by the circmnstaneo that, in his treatment of sin- 
ners both before and since the time of Chi'ist, God 
had ignored, to a certain extent, the claims of 
righteousness, passing by in his forbearance the 
sins committed in the former period, without in- 
flicting upon their authors condign punishment, 
and acceptiug as righteous, in the latter period, all 
men, however sinful, who believe in Jesus. Hence 
this course of action must be complemented by the 
Atonement, in order that the righteousness of God 
may be suitably revealed to men, or may even 
remain untarnished in himself; in order that ho 
may be, and may be known to be, a just moral 
Governor of the race. In other words, the Atone- 

Deaa, becanse of tlic paaaJiig over of Ihe former sins, in tlio forboaranee of 
God; for the showing forth of his rigbtcousnisa In this present Ume, that ho 
may be Jnat, and Iho juBtifler of him -who is of faith in Jeans." And 
Noyes, a Dnitarisn, gives the following vorsioti i " Being aeceptad as rlghtcona 
freelj, by tia grace, thi'ough tho redomption that is in Christ Jasns, whom in 
luBblood thronghCiiUlGod hafh act forth asapropitiatoryBactiflfo, hi order 
lo manifest his righteonarieaa, on account of his paaalng by, in his torbearaoce, 
Ihe sins committed in former llmcB; in order to manifiist bia righleonsncsa at 
the present limo, sn tliat ho m,iy lie i-;i;liteoua, and accept as vighleoua him 
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mcnt, as an exercise and exhibition of God's judi- 
cial rigliteousDCSS, is pre^pposed by bia treatment 
of sinners from the first. Witbout it, he could 
not have. passed by the sins of former times, or 
forgiven those of later times. Long before it was 
matte, he anticipated it and adjusted bis action to 
it, and to the end of time it will be a sufficient 
reason for the exercise of bis saving graee. 

If the language of Paul does not mean this, and 
precisely this, it must be impossible to ascertain 
what any language does mean ; for every word and 
clause, from first to last, seems to be directed, like 
tlie strokes of a sculptor's chisel, only with a higher 
intelligence, to the production of this particular 
and well-defined thought. In making this state- 
ment we have in mind the original text, and not 
the common version of that text ; for, as will be 
seen by our translation given above, we do not 
regard the common version, in this particular in- 
stance, as altogether exact. Especially has itfailed 
in reproducing the clause which we have rendered, 
" because of the passing by of the sins before com- 
mitted in the forbearance of God." The original 
of this clause is eminently exact, word answering 
to word with perfect consistency, and it cannot 
mean what is suggested by the common version, 
" for the remission of sins that are past through 
the forbearance of God." For if the apostle had 
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spoken of ihe rembaion of sins, he would have 
connected it with the grace, and not with the for- 
bearance of God. Grace remits the penalty and 
receives into favor ; forbearance endures the sin 
without executing the penalty. The Greek word 
translated forbearance is associated in no other 
passage, either instnunentally or causally, with the 
forgiveness of eins. Besides, the word translated 
" remission " occurs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment, and properly signifies " passing by." This 
fact alone is decisive in favor of our rendering. 
And as uo definite provision was revealed to the 
ancient Israelites for the pardon of great moral 
offences through an adequate sacrifice, God's treat- 
ment of those who were guilty of sueh offences — 
and all, even the most devout, were thus guilty — 
must have seemed to them a sort of passing by 
of their sins, rather than a full and assured remis- 
sion of them, Henee the language of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews in two most interesting passages : 
"ITor if the blood of bulls, aud of goats, and the 
ashes of a heifer, aprinkliug the unelean, sanctifieth 
to the purifying of the flesh ; how much more shall 
the blood of Christ, who through the eterual Spirit 
offered himself without- spot unto God, purge your 
conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God? And for this cause he is the Mediator of 
the New Testament, that by means of death, for 
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the redemption of the transgressions under the first 
Testament, they which are called might receive 
the promise of the eternal inheritance." ' 

///. A PROPITIATION- FOB SINS. 

Having shown that the Atonement is that in con- 
sideration of which God bestows his renewing and 
pardoning grace on those who are saved, and that 
it has this relation to saving grace because it was 
an exhibition of God's ri^teousness, we are pre- 
pared to take another step, and show from the 
Scriptures how it took up into itself and expressed 
that righteousness. For it cannot be denied that 
the Atonement, if it was an exhibition of God's 
righteousness, must also have been in some way 
ail exercise of it. It mnst at least be traceable 
without difficulty to his love of moral rectitude, 
and his opposition to sin. For an act which can 
be referred to mere power or wisdom or benevo- 
lence as its source, manifests power, wisdom, or 
benevolence, but not distinctively righteousness. 
Says Dr. Hodge : " The Atonement is an exhibition 
of God's purpose to maintain his law and inflict its 
penalty — because it involves the execution of that 
penaltij. It is this which gives it all its power. 
It would be no exhibition of justice, if it were not 
an exercise of justice ; it would not teach that the 

1 Hcb. li. 14, 16 (cf. li. 40.) 
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penalty of the law must be inflicted, unless it was 
inflicted." Now, without adopting this expression 
of Dr. Hodge as an exact equivalent of our own, 
without saying as yet that righteousness and justice 
are synonymous in speaking of the Atonement, we 
do say that righteousness cannot bo exhibited 
except as it is exercised, and hence that the Atone- 
ment took up into itself and expressed the right- 
eousness of ttod. How it did this we must now 
attempt to show. And, for this purpose, we do 
not need a clearer statement, at the outset, than 
is furnished by the great passage which has been 
already quoted: "Being justified' freely by his 
grace, thi-ough the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus ; whom God set forth as a propitiation, 
through faith, in his blood, for the exhibition of his 
righteousness, because of the passing by of the suis 
before committed, in the forbearance of God; for 
the exhibition of his righteousness in the present 
time, that he may be just and the justifier of him 
who believeth in Jesns." Here we are told that 
the riff/tleousness of God was exhibited by setting 
forth Christ in his blood as a propitiatory sacriftoe. 
And two questions are naturally suggested by this 
statement: namely, Who, in the first instance, was 
made propitious by this sacrifice? And how and 
why did the blood of Christ have this peculiar 
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effect? Let us attempt a reply to tiiese important 
questions. 

The word which we have rendered "propitiation" 
is strictly an adjective, signifying " propitiatory ; " 
and what the apostle affirms is this : that Christ 
was set forth in his blood as propitiatory, that is, 
as making one or each of the parties at variance 
merciful or propitious to the other. Was it the 
ruler who was to be made favorable to the rebel, 
or the rebel to the ruler? — the offended sovereign 
to the offending subject, or the offending subject 
to the offended sovereign? If we look at the use 
of the verb from which the adjective in question 
. is derived, it will be natural to conclude that, in 
the case before us, God was &e party propitiated ; 
for in classic writers, Josephus included, this verb 
signifies to appease or make propitious, whether 
by sacrifice, or gift, or song ; and the object of 
it is — in Homer always, and in others ahnost 
always — a god. Yet Herodotus speaks of pro- 
piating men whom one has injured, by paying 
them divine honors after death. But the point 
to be noted is this, that the object of the verb 
is always the party which is conceived of as having 
been wronged or offended. Men are never pro- 
pitiated by gods. 

The same verb occurs in two passages of the 
New Testament. In one of these — the prayer 
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of the publican — it has the passive form and 
sense : " Grod, be merciful to me a sinner." ^ Now, 
the publican did not pray that his own heart 
might be changed and made friendly to God, but 
rather that God would be gracious to him, though 
a sinner. And his prayer was answered. Was 
it an error, mistaking the end to be secured? 
— assumhig that God must be reconciled to 
the sinner, and not merely the sinner to God? 
No one will assert this ; for Christ himself 
sanctioned the prayer, if he did not originate 
it. Besides, there is some reason to suppose 
that the most important word put into the pub- 
lican's prayer by the Saviour was meant to in- 
clude a reference to atonement by sacrifice ; for 
neither the circumstance marked by the woi-ds, 
" Two men went up into the temple to pray," nor 
the peculiar language of Jesus concerning the 
result of their praying, "I say unto you, this 
man went down to his house justified rather than 
the other," should be overlooked in studying the 
passage. And, bearing in mind these clauses, we 
may thus paraphrase the publican's cry : " O God, 
be thou propitiated, by the sacrifices of thine 
house, to me, a sinner." He did not, like the 
Pharisee, ask God to be merciful to him on 
account of his good works, or even on accoimt 
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of his repentance, but rather in consideration of 
tho propitiatory sacrifice which was making its 
appeal from the altar. Thia soema to be a natural 
view of the publican's comprehensive petition- 
In the only other passage where the same verb 
- occurs (Heb. ii. 18), it has, though in the middlo 
voice, an active sense, and is translated, "to make 
reconciliation," namely, "for the sins of the peo- 
ple," This may be explained, with "Winer, ae an 
elliptical expression, meaning, "to propitiate God 
for the sins of the people," — an interpretation 
which agrees with the classical use of the word ; 
or it may be explained by tlie Hebrew phrase, 
signifying " to make atonement for sins," — which, 
again, is simply the expression, "to cover over 
sins," figuratively used. Hence the sacred writers 
apply the word in question " to one who performs 
an act, the object of which is sin, and the efTeet 
of which is that sin shall cease to awaken God's 
wrath towards men. Expiation interposes between 
wrath and sin, so that the latter is covered over." 
(Moll.) 

It may then bo safely inferred from the use 
of this verb, both in classical writers and in the 
New Testament, that it does not denote the effect 
of such an act as sacrifice upon men in changing 
their spiritual attitude towards Grod, but rather the 
effect of such an act in covering sin, or bringing 
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the siuner into relations where Grod can properly 
show tiivor to him, perhaps I might say, in chang- 
ing the governmental attitude of God towards 
sinners. And the same result would follow an 
examination of the adjective derived from this verb. 
Hence we say that the proximate effect of pro- 
pitiation is to secure the exercise of God's grace 
towards tho guilty; which effect is secured, not 
by working a change in their moral disposition, — 
for then atonement and regeneration would be the 
same, — but by putting them in a new relation to 
law and justice. In consequence of this, the wrath 
of God towards sinners gives place to mercy. 
And tho conclusion now reached may be fortified by 
an appeal to the Mosaic law concerning sacrifices 
for sin, and especially concerning the sin offering. 

It appears, from Lev. xvii, 10, 11, that Jehovah 
strictly forbade his people to eat any manner of 
blood, assigning the reason for this prohibition in 
the following words : " For the life of the flesh is 
in the blood, and I have given it to you upon the 
altar to atone for your souls (or lives) ; for the 
blood atones by the life." This passage makes 
it certain that atonement by sacrifice was ordained 
of God for his people, and was completed by cov- 
ering, in a figure, the object laden, with' sin; for 
tho word translated "to atone," literally sigmfies 
"to cover." The same passage teaches, also, that 
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to blood of an animal skin for the purpose was 
chosen for this emblematical cover, because blood 
is the seat of life, and therefore, -when shed, a 
natural sign and symbol of death. By making 
this last remark, we part company with those who 
restrict the efficacy of the Atonement to its moral 
influence over men ; for they insist that the blood 
offered in sacrifice was in no sense a symbol of 
death ; it represented life, and nothing but life, 
for death is polluting. To this we reply as fol- 
lows : — 

1. The Scriptures nowhere speak of death as 
unclean or polluting. 

2. The law provides that other parts of the ani- 
mal ofiered in sacrifice should come upon the altar. 
"Were they impm-c because bereft of life ? K the 
absence of life makes the blood unclean, it must 
surely make every other part of the animal un- 
clean ; if it does not make the other parts impure, 
neither can it make the blood impure. 

3. The slaying of the animal offered in sacrifice 
is often and formally prescribed; bo often, indeed, 
as to prbve beyond a reasonable doubt that it was 
an important part of the sacrificial rite. 

4. Eread and wine in the Lord's Supper repre- 
sent the body and blood of Christ, — the body 
broken and the blood poured out, in sacrifice for 
ijs. But the apostle writes to the Corinthians : 
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"As often as yc eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye do sliow the Lord's death, till he come." 

We have directed attention to this point,^ because 
the truth here is essential to a correct view of the 
sin-olfering among the Jews, and, through that, 
explanatory of the great sacrifice upon Calvary ; 
and also because the same truth is a fatal objection 
to the theory of those who ascribe only a manward 
and moral efficacy to the Atonement. For if 
the death of the animal offered in sacrifice for sin 
was indispensable to the meaning and efiect of the 
sacrifice, the old doctrine that, this animal taking 
the sinner's place, its death took the place of 
the sinner's death, at once emerges into clearest 
light, and will not be remanded into darkness. 
Moreover, the death which takes the ■place of a 
penal death, so as to meet the claims of righteous- 
ness, may naturally be looked upon as in some 
sen'Se the penalty due to the sinner and borne by 
his substitute. And this is the honored doctrine 
of a vicarious Atonement, a doctrine which has 
given peace to many a troubled conscience and 
courage to many a sinking heart, a doctrine which 
turns the eye away from self aiid the effect of 
truth upon self, and fixes it upon Christ and his 
righteousness, being, therefore, as some who 
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reject it aclmowledge, tho best form of thought 
to work true freedom and grace in the heart. 

The view which has now been given of the sin- 
offeriug may be confirmed by several considera- 
tions. This offering was always brought for sin, 
and generally for a particular ein. It was also 
named " sin," because of its exclusive relation to 
the same. Before slaying his prescribed victim, 
the offerer laid his hands on its head, for the pur- 
pose of transferring to it, by the language of sym- 
bol, his own guilt. Again, more prominence was 
given in this kind of sacrifice than in any other to 
the sprinkling of the blood, doubtless because the 
idea of death, the penalty of sin, was to be em- 
phasized. Besides, the effect of this sprinkling 
was to atone tor the offerer or his sin, that is, to 
cover him or it ideally with the victim's blood. 
And, finally, the end secured by this atonement 
was the forgiveness of the offerer's sin. (See Lev. 
iv. v.) So obviously do these facts sustain our 
view of the sin-offering, that it seems unnecessary 
to do more than specify tttem. Indeed, it would 
require some ingenuity, in " making the worse ap- 
pear the better reason," to turn away the reader's 
mind from their evident beiiing 

Tliere is, however, another and more general 
fact which merits attention ^t this pomt, namely, 
that, "apart from the cetemonnl pie^tribtd lor a 
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particular day once a year, the Jewish sacrifices 
did not profess to atone for violations of the 
moral law. Only involuntary ceremonial offences, 
which were but the symbols of real moral trans- 
gressions," together with civil offences, which 
affected one's standing as a member of an eai-thly 
and typical kingdom, " could be expiated by sacri- 
fices which were but the symbols of the real Atone- 
ment for sin." And it is at least doubtful, whether 
the sacrifices for sins which were ofiered on the 
great day of Atonement had respect to violations of 
the moral law. The language, to he sure, is un- 
quatified : "All the iniquities of the children of Israel 
and all their transgressions in all their sins ; " but 
these expressions ought perhaps to be interpreted 
by the other provisions of the law, and, if so, re- 
stricted to the iniquities, transgressions, and sins 
for which, in other instances, atonement could be 
made by animal sacrifice. There was no provision 
for pardon, through sacrifice, of outbreaking viola- 
tions of the moral law, such as idolatry, blasphemy, 
murder, cursing of parents, man-steaUng, or for 
heart-sins, such as anger, malice, hatred, pride, 
avarice, want of love to God and man. Hence the 
language of David after the murder of Uriah : 
" Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it ; 
thou delightest not in burnt offering : " and the 
same view may be titken of certain passages of the 
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prophetic books which represent sacrifices as worth- 
less. For they only availed to secure piirdon for 
minor infractions of the civil or cercmoninl law of 
the Jews, They only " sanctified to the purifying 
of the flesh." And therefore when men, like 
David, guilty of sins for which the law failed to 
prescribe any atonement, were not cut off by the 
judgment of heaven, God must have seemed to 
pass by in his forbearance their great ofiences, 
even as Paul declares in the passage quoted near 
the beginning of our article. 

Yet " without shedding of blood there is uo re- 
mission ; " and the grace which was shown to good 
men of old anticipated and rested upon the 
sacrifice of Christ, The sin-offering of the Jemsh 
economy illustrated, within the sphere of temporal 
relations and an earthly kingdom, the principles 
of the divine government within the sphere of 
eternal relations and a spiritual kingdom. As the 
Jewish nation was but a figure of the true spiritual 
Israel, so the Jewish sacrifices were but figures of 
the one Perfect Sacrifice; and as, by the former, 
transgressors of the civil or ceremonial law ob- 
tained forgiveness and all the privileges of the 
earthly kingdom, so, by the latter, transgressors 
of the eternal law obtain forgiveness and citizen- 
ship in heaven. By the Mosaic economy principles 
were taught, hopes inspired, and moulds of lan- 
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guage prepared, which belong to a higher econ- 
omy ; but the shadow could uot give the substance ; 
spiritual life and peace were then, as now, depend- 
ent on the work of Christ ; "tlio law could never, 
with those sacrifices which they offered year by 
year continually, make the comers thereunto per- 
fect," but it could and did, by those sacrifices, and 
especially by the sin-offering, foreshadow tiie sacri- 
fice on Calvary, where Christ suffered, the just for 
the unjust, to bring us to God. And the fact that, 
in the sin-offering, the death of the animal took the 
place of the death diie to the offerer for his sin, and 
so met and ratified the claims of righteousness, 
proves that the same was true on a higher plane 
of the death of Christ; as sacrificial, propitiatory, 
it took upon itself aiid met the claims of eternal 
righteousness for sinners. 

Professor Smeaton uses the following language 
in respect to the Jewish sacrifices : " What did the 
sacrifices effect ? They sanctified to the purifying 
of the flesh, —that is, cleansed the worshipper 
ceremoniidiy ; for it is better to say ceremonially 
than corporeallj"^, as the latter word scarcely defines 
the result. They could effect nothing more, nor 
was more intended. They did not, and could not, 
make the worshipper perfect as pertaining to the 
conseieuee (Ileb, ix, !J) ; they could not remove 
the conscience of sin, or the conscious knowledge 
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of sin (x. 2) ; they could not put away sin as to 
the objective guilt (x. 4). Tiio Jewish sacrifices 
coulcl do none of these things, and never were 
intended to come into that inner circle where man, 
as a moral and responsible creature under a holy, 
spiritual law, has to do as a guilty sinner with a 
righteous and holy God. But they wei-e meant to 
do something in their true sphere ; they put away 
ceremonial defilement, temporal punishment, and 
that exclusion from the sanctuary and the fellow- 
ship of God's people to which ceremonial defilement 
exposed. . . But they did more ; they also 
taught impoi-tant things. They taught (1,) that 
sacrifices were of grace on the part of God; (2,) 
ttiat they were yicarious; (3,) that they were a 
satisfaction for the sins of the people," that is, for 
certain " involuntary states of body, or some in- 
evitable violation of those positive laws by which 
li-rael was separated by God from other nations " 
(pp. 384, 385). It may be well to give also in 
this place the view of Dr. Ferdinand Weber, in hia 
work On the Wrath of God, " Vom Zome Gottes," 
concerning the effect of the Jewish sacrifices. He 
attempts to show, from the Word of God, that since 
the fall the history of mankind may be regarded as 
illustrating either the divine wrath or love. " The 
period of the Old Testament was one of forbearance, 
dmy-^, or sparing patience; wrath was as yet un- 
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appeased, but love, -which had formed tlie purpose 
of expiation, adopted a provisional means of ex- 
piation and salvation, so that it was possihle for 
man to cover himself from ivi-ath and take his stand 
in love ; and prophecy revealed a day of Jehovah 
in prospect, when ain would be finally expiated, 
while all those who should despise recovering love 
would he finally jndged, — thus a day for the revela^ 
tion of both love and wrath. This day of Jehovah 
bfgan with the work of Jesus Christ, who,' by 
the ofl'ering of himself, made a true expiation." 
He appeals to several passages of the New Testa- 
ment in proof of the statement, that for the sins 
committed before the sacrilice of Christ there was 
no full or proper forgiveness, but only a passing 
by or overlooking, paresis; that because those 
sins were ouly passed by, Christ's sacrifice was 
necessary in order to make atonement for them, 
and that the period which began with the sacrifice 
of Christ was a new one, 6 •■'oy xatixig. To give his 
view in his own words, we say : -^ 

"1. That man is in need of an atonement is 
proved beyond a doubt by the sacrifices mstituted 
by God himself. For these bear witness that God 
is an"Ty on account of sin, and will not endure the 
sinner without a covering before his face. But 
they also bear witness that Jehovah will give to 
man the pai'don of sin, or will let himself be rccon- 
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ciicd with man. As the law testifies aloud with 
its curse of the wrath of God, so the sacrifices pro- 
claim aloud the propitiation of the divine wrath, 
(Lev. xvii. 11.) But the way which the sacrifices 
show for the propitiation of the divine wrath is 
that of vicarious saiisf action. There could have 
been nothing said of forgiveness, of grace and 
reconciliation, but only of punishment of sin or 
fulfilling divine wrath, had not a vicarious satisfac- 
tion been ofiered in the propitiatory sacrifice by 
another than man. . . . 

" 2. The Jewish sacrifices ofiered the life of an 
animal ; but this was no true equivalent, it was 
rather but the image of an equivalent. Hence its 
efl'ect was only that of sparing or overlooking ; and 
therefore faith, which felt the limit and longed 
after a full removal of wi'ath, sought for a better 
equivalent. Finding then the true sacrifice in a 
broken heart, it confesses that sui has forfeited life, 
and that the true equivalent for sin committed 
would be the lifc of the sinner himself. But this 
he cannot bring for himself, nor can another bring 
it {Ps. xlix, 9) ; hence he must trust the Lord, who 
is merciful, to redeem in his own way Israel from 
all his sins. 

"3. Israel, indeed, had already before its eyes 
the vicarious satisfaetiou of a Mediator between 
Jehovah and Israel, in the person of Moses, who 
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offered his life for Israel's guilt. Moreover, the 
sufferings of Davicl and the prophets, as their call- 
ing implied, were a faint reflection of the sufferings 
of a Mediator, who should make expiation for hia 
people ; but in all this and much besides there 
were only slight hints for the solution of the ques- 
tion, and not that solution itself. The Mosaic 
sacrifices, as the whole law, were a mystery which 
needed a divine explanation by a special revelation. 
And this was given by prophecy which spoke of 
the day of the Lord as a day of judgment and 
of reconciliation." (S. 179,180.) 

It will be seen at once that this view of Weber 
does not differ essentially from the one maintained 
by us. In his judgment, as well as in ours, the only 
sacrifice which avails for the remission of sins against 
the moral law is that of Christ ; but he supposes that 
the Jewish sacrifices prevented immediate punish- 
ment, hid away sin, as it were, from the eye of 
Jehovah, until Christ's death met the claims of a 
violated law, and the sinner was assured of pardon ; 
while we suppose that the Jewish sacrifleial woi-ship 
was pre-eminently symbolical and typical, securing 
the pardon of civil and ritual offences, and so fore- 
shadowing the great sacrifice which would avail in 
the higher realm of strictly moral government and 
spiritual action. 
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IV. CUBIST'S SUFFERINGS PENAL. 

The result of our discussion thus far may be 
Bummed up In the following statements : That the 
Atonement is related to God, inasmuch as it re- 
moved from bis mind an obstacle to the bestowal 
of renewing and forgiving grace upon sinners ; that 
it effected this removal by meeting in some way 
the claims of divine righteousness, and thereby ex- 
hibiting that righteousness ; and that it met those 
claims, in great part at least, by the voluntary 
death of Christ, which death he suffered as the 
penalty due to men for their sins. It will be seen 
that these different statements are strictly harmoni- 
ous ; that the first is explained by the second, and 
the second by the third, and indeed that they are 
so bound together by the Scriptures as to form a 
threefold cord not easily broken. But the last 
statement, especially, has met with so much oppo- 
sitiou from good men that it calls for yet further 
consideration. We propose, therefore, to devote 
a little space to a confirmation of it ; yet without 
looking beyond the Scriptures for evidence ; for 
if the authority of the Bible is admitted by our 
readers, that evidence will be conclusive, while, if 
it is not, the doctrine of the Atonement will be 
likely to share the same fate in their minds with 
every otlier doctrine peculiar to Christiuiiity. For 
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ourselves the authority of the Bible is supreme, 
and the Bible teaches, we believe, that Christ suf- 
fered death as the penalty due to men for their sina. 
What that death was, how much pain of body and 
anguish of soul it involved, and what was the spirit- 
ual process by which this anguish was experienced, 
may be reserved for another occasion. Our pres- 
ent task is to justify the third statement given 
above by additional evidence from the Word of 
God. 

And, first, by simply putting together the two 
facts, that death is the penalty of sin and that 
Christ must needs die in order to save sinners, we 
are led at once to the statement in question, and, 
especially, when we bear in mind the emphaaia 
with which the necessity of Christ's death is taught 
by the Scriptures. For the Saviour said to his dis- 
ciples, " The Son of man must sufier many things 
. and be put to death ; " " The Son of man 
must be delivered into the hands of men;" "That» 
which is written must be fulfilled in me, . . and he 
was reckoned with transgressors ; " ' and the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews declares that " every high-priest 
is ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices ; " from which, 
as Christ was a high-priest, the conclusion natu- 
rally follows : " Wherefore it is of necessity that 
this man have somewhat also to offer." And this 
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necessary offering the epistle goes on to deaoribe 
as "his own blood," or "bimsel£ offered without 
spot unto God." ^ In perfect agreement with these 
sentences is the whole tenor of apostolic teaching, 
and, especially, the meaning of the two ordinances 
which the Saviour delivered to his disciples. They 
both commemorate his death, — not his incarnation, 
nor his holy life, nor his agony in the garden, — 
but his death, as the central and controlling fact 
of his mediatorial work. For this he came into 
the world, "not to be ministered nnto, but to min- 
ister, and give his life a ransom for many." For 
this God, the Father, " spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all." And what we claim 
is, that tike singular emphasis laid by the sacred 
writers upon the death of Christ for sinners, when 
put side by side with the biblical doctrine of death 
being the divinely ordained penalty of sin, coniinns 
our statement that his death was strictly vicarious, 
and was borne by him as the punishment due to 
those for whom ho suffered. 

And, secondly, the circumstance that the death 
of Christ is spoken of as being the death of those 
for whom ho suffered, justifies the statement in 
question. If we give to the words which he em- 
ploys their usual meaning, Paul writes to the 
Corinthians thus: "K Christ died for all, then 
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all died.^ And the only natural explanation of this 
lungiiage is, that, inasmuch as the death of Christ 
was the pmiishment due to thcin for their sins, 
the claims of righteousness were met, at least 
t;onditionally, by his death ; in the person of 
their representative and substitute they had suf- 
fered the penalty for sin prescribed by the law, 
and it only remained for them to accept the act 
of their substitute in humble faith. Weighty 
objections forbid any other interpretation of the 
apostle's language. And thus explained, it agrees 
with his subsequent declaration in the same chap- 
ter, that God " noado him who knew no sin to be 
sin for lis ; that we might become the righteous- 
ness of God in him." An exceedingly forcible 
expression ! In himself, as scon by the clear eye 
of his own perfect consciousness, Christ was sin- 
less ; yet on behalf of sinful man "he was made," 
not a sin-crffcring, nor a sinner, but, more em- 
phatic still, "sin itseff, the representative as it 
were of sin, the one on whom all sin was laid ; 
that is, of course, in its destructive consequences 
as evil and punishment." (De Wette.) "We 
must remember," says Ustcri on this passage, 
"tliat Paul looked upon death as the penalty of 
sin, and therefore the death of the sinless Christ 
must appear to him an assumption of our punish- 
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ment. Thus, at all events, we have found the 
representation of the death of Christ as vicarious 
to be Pauline." 'And Bemhard Weiss remarks on 
the same words of Paul ; " It is here said expressly, 
that the treatment of the sinless as a sinner was 
the means whereby the treatment of sinners as 
sinless was made possible, and thus the new right- 
eousness was procured on which the salvation of 
man depends. But the specific doom of the sinner 
is death, and hence the apostle rests the constrain- 
ing power which the love of Christ exercises upon 
the judgment, that " if one died for all, then all 
died." The death of Christ, suffered for the sal- 
vation of men, holds as a substitute for the death 
of all ; his treatment as a sinner makes their treat- 
mentas righteous possible, since they need not suffer 
again the death which he has suffered for them, and 
in this great aet of beneficence done for them lies 
the cousti-aining power of his love to them. "With- 
out such a vicarious death, the penalty of their 
own death could not have been remitted ; for the 
law of God hangs the curse over all its transgres- 
sors, and this provision of the divine law must 
be fulfilled. From the language of the apos- 
tle's letter to the Corinthians we pass naturally to 
that which he uses in writing to the Galatians : 
"Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
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being made a curso for us." ' And this passage 
confimie our interpretation of the one last consid- 
ered i for the word " curse " evidently refers to 
tiie penalty of sin denounced by the law, even 
as the apostle had just testified : " Cursed is every 
one that continucth not in all things which are 
written in the book of the law to do them." To 
be made a curse is, therefore, only a more exact 
■way of expressing the thought, to be made sin. 
Both refer to bearing the penalty of sin. To use 
the language of Weiss : " The curse rests upon 
him who hangeth on a tree, and Christ hung on 
the tree of the cross. He thus bore the curse, and 
inasmuch as ho was himself no transgressor of the 
law, he became an object of the curse of the law 
for us, and has thereby redeemed us from this 
curse, BO that we need no more bear it, but may 
now become partakers of the blessing of Abra- 
ham." It is therefore safe to affirm that these 
passages warrant our third statement, to wit, that 
Christ suffered death as the penalty due to men 
for their sins. But there are other and kindred 
forms of expression used by the sacred writers 
which favor the same view. Thus Peter affirms 
that " Christ suffered once for sins, the just for the 
unjust," and Paul teaches that " Christ was deliv- 
ered for our offences," that " he gave himself for 
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our sins," and tli.it "bo died for onr sios." Now 
it is well-nigh certain, almost as certain as any- 
thing can bo made by language, that when the 
apostles wrote these sentences they had in mind 
actual and past sins. They wcro aot thinking of 
the moral influence of Christ's death upon the 
hearts of sinful men, but upon the relation of 
that death to sins already committed. For they 
do not say that Christ was delivered for our regen- 
eration, but rather for our offences. They do not 
teach that he died for our sanctifieation, but rather 
for our sins. And this comports with the doctrine 
that bis sufltimg ^ is vicarious. It is indeed true, 
that the moral influence of the Atonement on men 
is often mentiom d tlong with its relation to God 
and the paidon ot &m , but it is a fallacy too com- 
mon in modem thought that such a work as the 
Atonement, dirincly ordained and divinely accom- 
plished, can take effect in but one direction, or be 
meant to reach but a single end. Such a theory is 
baseless. 

Thirdly, the testimony of Scripture, that Christ 
in his death bore the sins of men, confirms the 
statement in question. For the phrase, "to bear 
sins," is used in the Old Testament figuratively, to 
express the idea of responsibility for them, and so 
of suffering the penalty which they deserve. "To 
feel the guilt of sin, or to bear the punishment of 
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it," is the meaiiing of the phi-ase, according to the 
best authorities. Thus: "Whosoever curseth his 
God shall bear his iniquity" (Lev. xxiv. 15). 
"If a soul sin, . . . though he wist it not, yet ia 
he guilty, aud shall bear his iniquity " (Lev- 
V. 17). "Each day for a year shall ye bear your 
iniquities, even forty years" (Num. 3dv. 34). 
Now this expression is apphed to the suffering 
Saviour by the Epistle to the Hebrews ; " Christ 
was once offered to bear the sins of many; and 
unto them that look for him shall he appear the 
second time without sin unto salvation (ix, 28). 
" To bear the sins of many " is the end here spe- 
cified for which Christ, the Lamb of God, was 
offered in sacrifice. This was the proximate end 
of his death, preceding and conditioning his regal 
work of " giving repentance unto Israel and remis- 
sion of sins," preceding also and conditioning his 
second advent, without the bui-den of sin, but 
glorified in his saints. The phrase before ua is 
also used in nearly the same way by Peter ; "Who 
his own self bare our sins in bis owu body on the 
tree" (1 Pet. ii. 24) ; where this act of mercy, by 
added clauses, is put in relation to a remoter end, 
the pardon and sanctification of believers, and 
where, accordingly, both the immediate and the 
ultimate end of the Atonement are contemplated. 
In the two passages which we have cited there is 
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also, as the best interpreters of every school admit, 
au allusion to the great prophecy of the fifty-third 
of Isaiah, where the same expression is applied to 
the suffering " servant of God." It will therefore 
be necessary for us to look at the language of that 
prophecy. 

This may be done most readily by quoting 
several sentences in a translation differing slightly 
from that in common use : " Surely he bore our 
sicknesses and carried our sorrows ; and we did 
esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. 
But he was wounded for our transgressions, crushed 
for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him, and with his stripes we were healed 
(4, 5). Jehovah laid on him the iniquity of us 
all (<j). By the knowledge of himself shall the 
liighteous One, my servant, justify many; for he 
himself shall bear their iniquities (11). He bore 
the sins of many, and made intercession for the 
transgressors" (12). It is not possible, if it were 
desirable, to put a critical exposition of these 
verses within the limits of our discussion ; but in 
so far :is the results to which such au exposition 
would lead belong to our present topic, they may 
bo expressed in a tew words. The language of 
Christ and of his apostles proves that the fifty- 
third of Isaiah was fulfilled in him. This may be 
regarded as certain, whether that chapter is directly 
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Messiiiiiicj or not; for beyond a doobt its only 
perfect realization was in the great Sufferer upon 
C'ulvary. 

A recognition of this fuct is sufficient for our 
present purpose, though weighty reasons, drawn 
from the prophecy itself and from the use made of 
it by the New Testament, convince us that it had 
from the first direct and exclusive reference to the 
Messiah. Taldng, however, the lower ground, and 
only claiming what every one who receives the 
teaching of Christ must concede, that the language 
of this chapter was fulfilled in lum, we call atten- 
tion to certain features of this marvellous picture 
of the servant of Jehovah. It represents him as 
a great sufferer in the eyes of men ; perhaps it 
ought to be said, as the greatest of sufferers. " His 
visage was so marred more than any man, and his 
form more than the sons of men." Behold him 
there, in the foreground of the picture, smitten, 
afflicted, despised, disease and woe pressing upon 
him as a heavy burden and crushing him to the 
earth ! We see not his power, but his grief; not 
his victories, but his wounds; not his heroic life, 
but his uncomplaining death. "He is led as a 
lamb to the slaughter." It represents him also as 
being, in the eyes of men, a sufferer by the judg- 
ment of God. They believe the baud of Jehovah 
to be heavy upon him because of his sins. " Smit^ 
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tea of Groi? and afflicted," is the language of the 
prophet. B'lt when was this true of Christ, if not 
at his death ? "Was there any hour prior to that, 
in his earthly history, wlicn the people thought 
him to be suffering under the just judgment of the 
Lord ? The Gospels speak of none ; and we must, 
therefore, conclude that he wa^ set before the 
prophet's eye iu the very hour of his death, — for 
tJien and only then, in an eminent sense, did he 
seem to be forsalien of God. It represents him, 
finally, as suffering on account of the sins of hia 
people. Their diseases he bore, their sorrows he 
carried ; for their transgressions he was wounded, 
for their iniquities he was crushed. The chastise- 
ment by which their peace was secured was laid on 
him. And if stronger language is demanded, the 
prophet adds expressly that " he bore their sins," 
and that " his soul made an offering for sin." 
That vicarious suffering was meant to be described, 
by these expressions, is admitted by many who 
reject the doctrine of the vicarious death of Christ. 
Bleek concedes this without hesitation ; and KJiobel 
explains the fourth verse thus : "By his sufferings 
he bore for us the punishments for sin which we 
bad deserved ; " also the fifth, by a similar remark : 
" For our salvation he bore the punishment of sin, 
since he satisfied tlio divine righteousness, and, 
after the atonement of sins by him, Jehovah gives 
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back to us prosperity." On the tentt verse he 
adds: "Jehovah was for once pleased that his 
servant should be evil-entreated, and therefore he 
loaded him with sufferings. The writer can only 
explain the fact, so incongruous to human reason, 
that the innocent should suffer for the guilty, by 
refcrruig it to the free will of God, who, as an 
absolute Sovereign, can do as he pleases." These 
comments indicate the position of this eminent 
rationalist on the point in question. 



V. OBJECTIONS TO THE FOREOOING VIEW. 

But an objection to our view has been drawn 
fi-om the language of Matthew (viii. 17), which 
calls the miracles of healing wrought by Christ a ful- 
filment of the prophet's words : " Himself took our 
infirmities and bare our sicknesses." This passage 
of the first Gospel is brought forward by Dr. Bush- 
ncU as "being the one scriptural citation that 
gives, beyond a question, the urns loquendi of all 
the vicarious and sacrificial language of the New 
Testament." " K, then, we desire to know exactly 
what the substitution of Christ for sin was, and 
bow far it went, — what it means, for example, that 
he bore our sins, — we have only to revert back 
to what is here said of his relation to sicknesses, 
and our question is resolved." And he proceeds to 
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say that Christ bore our sicknesses " in the sense that 
he took them on his feeling, had his heart burdened 
by the sense of them," etc. This may be true ; 
but Matthew does not affirm it. What he does 
iiffirm is, that Jesus "east out the spirits with his 
word, and healed all that were sick." And if we 
must go beyond the exertion of miraculous power 
and suppose a deeper meaning in the words, why- 
stop with the idea of mere sympathy? Why not 
be guided in our interpretation by the obvious 
meaning of the prophecy? Why not assume that 
Christ, by the holy sharpness of his vision, pierced 
quite through the veil of sense and natural causes 
to moral evil, as the black root of all disorder, the 
sonree of all suffermg? Why not believe that he 
could heal neither bodily nor spiritual disease with- 
out a deep consciousness of his own special relation 
to man, as the Substitute, the Redeemer, who was 
to bear the penalty of a world's guilt? "Most 
clearly," says Preuss (Kechtfertigung, etc., p. 
110), ".does tlie retrospective effect of his blood 
appear from the instances where he foi'gave sins 
before his crucifixion. Did he not say to the sick 
of the palsy, ' Son, be of good cheer ; thy sins are 
tbrgiven thee'? (Matt. ix. 2.) And to the woman 
who was a sinner : ' Thy sins are forgiven thee j go 
in peace'? (Luke vii. 48,50.) By whose power 
this was effected, we well know; but on whose 
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account did it take place? Did not Christ here, 
before the eyes of all, anticipate the fniit of his 
bitter death ? Or, if it sufficed for forgiveness, that 
he came and forgave, why, then, did he die?" 1 
would apply the same yiew to the passage before 
us, and thus explain the fact, that Matthew saw in 
Christ's miracles a fulfilment of Isaiah's words. I 
would say with another, that " Matthew saw in the 
benignant and merciful acts of Christ's miraculous 
power an anticipation of the result of his predicted 
suffering. " So that " every cure he wrought was 
a visible sign that his vicarious sorrows were 
already effecting their object." There is nothing 
whatever in the language of Matthew inconsistent 
with the view that Christ had undertaken and 
already begun to bear the penalty of human sin, 
and therefore had authority to bear away from men 
all the evils which have their root in sin. And 
this connection between the Atonement of Christ 
and the miracles of healing which he wrought 
would fully justify the words of Matthew. "We 
accept it as the only key which unlocks the mean- 
ing of his declaration, when the words which he 
quotes are seen in the light of their original con- 
text. There is one other objection to our doctrine, 
to the consideration of which wo must now pro- 
ceed. 

When it is said that Christ puffered death as the 
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penalty due to men for their sins, the reply is often 
made: "Such .1 doctrine is incredible; for the 
penalty of sin is not chiefly natural death, but 
spiritual ; not chiefly separation of body from soul, 
but of soul from God ; it is loss of blessed fel- 
lowship with the Most High, together with a sense 
of his displeasure, aggravated by remorse and 
despair; and these Christ could not have experi- 
enced. To suppose him, the Holy, conscious of 
the bitterness of remorse, or the faintness of de- 
spair, or the darkness of God's wrath, is purely 
absurd and impossible. Hence what he bore could 
have been in no real sense the penalty due to men 
for their sins ; though it may, perhaps, have been 
in some way a substitute for that penalty." This 
objection wc have often met and pondered. Once 
it appeared to us formidable, and even insurmount- 
able ; but for a long time it has ceased to have that 
appearance. Yet we still look upon it as worthy 
of deep consideration, and shall therefore submit 
to the reader a few reasons for not thinking it de- 
cisive. Whether these reasons may be deemed 
sufficient or not, they will, it is hoped, contribute 
somewhat towards a just estimate of the objection, 
and a clear view of the whole subject. 

It may then be remarked, in the first place, that 
this objection is not biblical, but purely rational. 
It rests for support on the assumed fact that re- 
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morse can only be felt for one's own sin. But this 
assumed fact is not self-evident ; it does not belong 
to the small class of verities which all men are 
constrained by the common laws of their under- 
standing to admit. Nor can it be established by 
any ■ process of demonstration ; for it pertains to 
the realm of actual life, in which there are myste- 
ries and seeming contradictions unknown to the 
realm of pure thought. If, then, it is proved at 
all, it must be proved by human experience. But 
how can such experience make it certain? Even 
if it be granted that we are not aware of having 
ever felt the pangs of remorse for the sins of 
others, the question may still be raised : Are we 
sure that in our experience we have exhausted the 
possibilities of spiritual fellowship, and are there- 
fore qualified to bear witness that no innocent being 
can so take into his own soul the remorse of a 
giulty brother as to realize its bitterness? Our 
answer to this question must be in the negative ; an 
answer which at once refutes the plea that Christ 
could not have suffered the penalty due to sinners, 
because that penalty included a feeling of remorse. 
Until we are convinced, by proper evidence, that 
one who is innocent can in no possible way feel the 
spiritual pain which is justly suffered by another 
for his sin, the objection before us, however plausi- 
ble, may be looked upon as unfounded. But ii it 
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is made to appear, on the other hand, that in some 
mysterious way a holy, being can share the spiritual 
suffering actually endured by a sinner, it will not 
be difficult to show that such suffering may also be 
borne by the holy being, while it is only prospec- 
tive to the sinner, and even though it be in the end 
turned away from the latter, so that he never suf- 
fers the penalty duo to his sins. This hypothesis 
agrees with the biblical account of Christ's death, 
and we must therefore endeavor to vindicate it by 
further explanation from the charge of absurdity. 
It may then be remarked, in the second place, 
that beings who have a like spiritual nature can 
realize and bear the spiritual sufferings of one 
another. By a "like spiritual nature," we mean a 
nature having the same essential powers and sus- 
ceptibilities, though its moral condition may differ 
in different persons. And this " bearing another's 
woe " is just what is meant by sympathy and com- 
passion, when these words are taken in their ety- 
mological and deepest sense ; for they signify to 
suffer with another ; to endure what his spirit en- 
dures ; to share not his bodily ill, but the feeling 
which that ill excites ; not his sin and guilt, but the 
spiritual state, the remorse and fear consequent 
upon them. And we maintain that this particular 
form of suffering is not a mere figure of speech, 
but a significant fact of experience. There are 
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men who enter into a brother's sorrow, and feel it 
as their own, who take upon mind and heart a , 
brother's care or doubt or fear, and bear it as truly 
as he does himself. And every great writer of fic- 
tion appeals to this power of the human soul. 
How often has the imagination of such a writer 
borne us away, into the presence of a wounded 
spirit, and riveted our gaze on the inmost reality 
of woe \ Intent upon the tragic scene, how per- 
fectly have we lost sight of our actual condition, 
and made the thoughts, passions, and anxieties 
of a suffering brother our own I We have incor- 
porated, for the time being, every secret of his 
memory and phantom of his imagination and effort 
of his reason, as depicted by the writer, into oiir 
spiritual life. We have suffered the anguish as- 
cribed to him, living over again his supposed 
experience in our own consciousness. And could 
we thus go with the spii'it of a friend whom we 
tenderly love, as it passes slowly through a period 
of intense suffering, — of mingled fear and shame, 
remorse and despair, — how complete would be 
the sympathy ! thought repeating thought, fear 
palpitating with fear, pang blending with pang, 
and moan echoing moan, in saddest unison ! But 
our suffering with others is kept within very nar- 
row limits by the defectiveness of our knowledge 
and love. Lot those be made perfect, and our 
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sympathy might then be perfect also ; but while 
these are partial, our sympathy will be only par- 
tial, and 90 not commensurate with that of Christ. 
For it may now be remarked, in the third place, 
that Christ's human nature was perfect in knowl- 
edge and in love. Of course we do not mean to 
say that the human soul of Jesus had, strictly 
speaking, all knowledge, but merely that it had at 
every moment all the knowledge requisite to the 
complete performance of its work for that moment. 
And for practical ends this was as good as omnis- 
cience. Whenever he had occasion to read the 
thoughts of men, he needed not that any should 
testify of man, for he knew what was in man. 
Moreover, his love was equal to his knowledge, — 
pure, self-sacrificing, perfect. All the conditions 
for absolute, unrestricted sympathy met in his 
person. The reader may recollect, in the writings 
of De Quincey, an account of a child, who was 
rescued from drowning after she had " descended 
within the abyss of death and looked into its secrets 
as far, perhaps, as ever human eye can look and 
have permission to return. At a certain stage of 
this descent, a blow seemed to strike her, and a 
mighty theatre expanded within, her brain. In a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, every act, 
every design, of her past life lived again; not aa 
a succession, but as parts of a coexistence." 
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Thoughts, desires, passiona and deeds, which, one 
by one, had laid themselves down to rest in the 
silent chambers of memory, now, as memory threw 
open all her doors, started up as an army of 
sleepers into life, and stood arrayed before the eye 
of her mind. Yet far less perfectly, it may be, 
was her own past life brought before this child in 
a moment of time, than was the history of every 
one of our race spread out before the soul of 
Christ in the hour of his agony. By the knowledge 
which Jesus possessed may all the woes of mankind 
in every age have been brought into his conscious- 
ness ; all the restless passions, bitter memories and 
consuming griefs ; all the fear and hon-or, remorse 
and despair, in this world or in the world to come ; 
time past and fnturc uniting and blending into one 
with the present, and arraying in a single prospect 
her countless souls, with all the sorrows of their 
experience from birth to death, and fi-om death 
along the interminable line of after existence, — 
each throb of anguish in all the history of these 
sinful souls beating visibly before him, and adding 
its force to the rushing iiood of woe which enters 
his heart ; and by a love that was stronger than 
death may his soul have been Tsnit to this great 
brotherhood in the fellowship of suffering, have 
been pierced through and through with innumer- 
able and sharpest pangs, and have been made to 
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• and almost sink, though but for an hour, 
under the weight of a world's woe. And as that 
woe includes a sense of separation from God, or 
rather, it may bg, of hia turning away in dis- 
pleasure from the guilty, and leaving them to their 
own weakness, and darkness, and emptiness, it is 
not strange that Christ, entering into their ex- 
perience, cried out upon the cross : "My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken mo I " 

Now, is there anything absurd or incredible in 
all this? Anything which disagrees with the known 
laws of spiritual life and fellowship? Anything 
of which there is no faintest hint or shadow in 
human experience ? We tMnk not. Without pro- 
fessing to have set forth the way, and the only way 
in which Christ actually bore the penalty due to 
men for their sins, — a penalty which was chiefly 
spiritual, including a sense of God's displeasure 
aggravated by remorse ; without asserting or be- 
lieving that Christ bore just the amount of suffer- 
ing which awaited sinners unredeemed in eternity, 
and without overlooking the dignity of his person 
which gave inexpressible value to his death, we 
think a way has been indicated by which he c(mld 
have borne their penal woe ; and, if so, however 
different in some of its elements may have been 
the actual suffering of soul endured by Christ from 
what we have so feeblj' described, the objection t« 
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c::;'i d.Kli'iiic — the doctrine that the Atonement of 
<.?iiri,-;t taok up into itself the penalty <3ue to men 
for tliuir sins — has l>eeu sufficiently met. Yet we 
are unwilling to leave the hypothesis just presented 
without a few additional words of explanation j 
especially as it has been advocated by many who 
deny the God-ward efficacy of the Atonement, 

To begin at this point : the theory presented by 
us has been thought to limit the influence of 
Christ's sacrifice to men ; thus proving itself to be 
simply the moral view of th^ Attmeinent in a new 
form. And, confessedly, it has been maintained 
by writers who think it involves such a limitation. 
But plainly it does not. For though we admit that 
Christ suffered by taking into his soul the experi- 
ence of guUty souls, and though we admit that 
love to sinners enabled him to do this in harmony 
with the known laws of spiritual life, we do not, 
surely, by these admissions, deny that he consented 
to this fellowship in woe, because it was necessary 
in order to meet the claims of divine righteousness 
as well as to break the power of human sin. No 
o;ie can read the Saviour's words, "I honor my 
Father -," "I do always those things that please 
.'lira ; " " My meat is to do the will of him that sent 
;iici, .ind to finish his work ; " "I have glorified thee 
; .1 ojivth;" "Father, if it be possible let this cup 
p.ijs from mc : nevertheless, not as I wilt, hut as 
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thou wilt," — without feeling thiit Christ was moved 
to drain the cup of woe by an all-controlling regard 
for the will and honor of God, as well as for the 
salvation of men. And therefore he may have 
been led to suffer what he did, and as he did, 
because that suffering would illustrate the justice 
of God no less than his mercy, and thus remove 
an obstacle to the pardon of sin. 

Again, the theory presented by us favors the 
view that the penalty of sin is provided for in the 
moral constitution, of the soul, and is inflicted, not 
chiefly by forces acting upon it from without, but 
by the retributive working of laws and forces with- 
in. And this may prove to be the fact. The 
noblest powers of our spiritual being, if perverted 
and outraged, may become ministers of divine 
justice, tormenting us for sin. And no one can 
imagine a more fitting or awful punishment for 
moral wrong than one which the moral nature, the 
judgment and conscience of the wrong-doer, inflicts 
upon him. Those who have studied most closely 
the capacities of man for suffering, and have scruti- 
nized most thoroughly the language of Scripture 
concerning the misery of the lost, have been led, 
with few exceptions, to think of remorse and de- 
spair, with a sense of " what might have been," as 
the bitterest ingredients in the cup of woe. The 
sinful soul bears death in its own bosom ; and 
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therefore Milton puts these dreadful words into the 
mouth of Satau : — 

" WJiich way I fly is hell ; myself am hell." 

Yet we cannot see how the theory in question 
restricts the penalty of sin to suffering which 
springs from the sinner's moral constitution, or 
forbids us to suppose that outward circumstances 
may enhance the misery of the lost. For all' suf- 
fering occasioned by forces acting upon the soul 
from without must nevertheless be felt by the soul 
itself, and, unless new sensibilities are added here- 
after to its nature, must be felt by means of those 
which it now possesses. But these were all pos- 
sessed by Christ, and it is therefore possible that he 
endured every kind of suffering involved in the 
second death, however much of it may be occa- 
sioned by external circumstances. 

At this point we close our examination of the 
Atonement aa related to God. .It has been 
shown, by the plain testimony of Scripture, that 
it removed an obstacle from the mind of God to 
the bestowal of renewing and pardoning grace on 
men; that it effected this removal by meeting in 
some way the claims of divine righteousness, 
and so exhibiting that righteousness ; that it 
met those claims, in great part at least, by the 
volmit;\ry death of Christ, which death he suffered 
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as the penalty due to men for iheir sins ; and that 
tho principal objections to this view are unavailuig. 
But while we look upon these results as fully 
secured by the evidence adduced from the Word 
of God and the soul of man, we are deeply con- 
scious that our statement of the evidence has been 
very imperfect, and that we have been compelled 
to omit all notice of a large amount of confirmatory 
truth. This, however, will not be surprising to 
any thoughtful reader of the New Testament ; for 
a large part of that wondrous volume has a bearing 
more or less direct upon the Atonement in ita 
relations to God. Especially do we regret our in- 
ability to bring witldn the proper limits of this 
discussion a brief notice of the distinction, so often 
made, between the active and the pr'fsive obedience 
of Chi'ist, between his perfect fulfilment of the 
divine law, as a rule of duty, and his voluntary 
submission to the penalty which it denounces 
against sin. But however essential a treatment of 
this point might be to an exhaustive work on the 
Atonement, it may be dispensed with in the rapid 
survey which we are making of tliis great doc- 
trine. 

And now, O Lamb of God, who didst by thy 
vicarious life and death meet for us the claims of 
divine right, in a higher and holier way than we 
are able fully to conceive, so that God can be just 
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and yet justify believers in tiiee, be pleased to ac- 
cept our thants for thy wondrous grace, and to 
pardon the errors and imperfections of this attempt 
to set forth in human language the nature of thy 
sacrificial work. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ATONEMENT AS BELATED TO MAN. 

/. ITS MORAL INFLUMNOE. 

JT has been shown already that the Atone- 
ment was pre-requisit«, in the order of 
nature, to the bestowal of renewing und 
forgiving grace. The gift of the Holy Spirit, by 
whose special action the prophets and apostles were 
qualified for their work, and by whose cnstomary 
action the hearts of men are renewed and sanctified, 
was consequent in reason, if not in time, upon the 
death of Christ. And the same is probably true 
of every blessing enjoyed by men in the present 
life. It is by virtue of his vicarious death that we 
are "prisoners of hope," looking upon our salvation 



But the Atonement has another and more direct 
i-elation to men, of which we are now to speak. 
As an exhibition of the divine character, it tends 
to beget sorrow for sin and trust in Christ. As a 
revelation of the heart of Grod, it moves with per- 
suasive and subduing power upon the hearts of 
men. As a practical demonstration of Jehovah's 
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love, paying homage to his righteousness, and yet 
reaching out its hand to recover the lost, it makes 
the strongest imaginable appeal to our religions 
nature. And this is the "moral influence" of the 
Atonement, — its manward cfBcacy, recognized by 
all who think the suffering of Christ of any value, 
and no less heartily by those who admit its Grod- 
wai-d efficacy than by those who deny it. For 
plainly a love which meets the claims of divine 
justice, as well as the needs of sinful humanity, 
cannot he less sacred and powerful, as a motive, 
than a love which has nothing 'to do with the for- 
mer while accomplishing the latter. If there was 
need of the Atonement in order that God might bo 
just and yet justify believers in Christ, this circum- 
stance does not diminish, but rather increases, the 
power of Christ's death as a motive to repentance 
and faith. T"or instance, no one will venture to 
pronounce the great passage in John, "God so 
loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life,"' to bo a whit less effective 
in leading men to the exercise of faith, than it 
would have been if it had represented Christ as 
given by the Father for the purpose of leading men 
to believe, instead of representing him as being 
given for the purpose of securing eternal life to 
those who believe. Nay, w*i cannot help feeling 
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that the latter is a far more solemn and impressiTe 
truth than the former, giving to men a much deeper 
view of the awful nature of sin and the boundless 
love of God, and exciting in them a much stronger 
desire to escape from evil and find peace in Christ. 
For whatever emphasizes the holiness and justice of 
Grod, his sense of what is due to the sinner as a fit 
penalty for his sins, emphasizes at the same time 
his love in providing a way of escape from that 
penalty. The greater the obstacle to be removed, 
the greater must be the power which removes it. 
The more sacred and inviolable the law of God, 
including its penalty, the more afiecting must be 
the mercy of God which leads him to save the 
transgressor. And, if we are not mistaken, an 
impartial history of the Christian religion would 
show, beyond question, that the doctrine of a vi- 
carious Atonement, ratifying the claims of justice, 
has been more effectual than any other view of the 
Saviour's death in convincing men of sin and lead- 
ing them to him, in impressing upon their hearts 
both the righteousness and the love of God. And 
just this twofold efiect is what the moral power 
of the Atonement ought, assuredly, to work ; for 
this is the state of heart which the "Word of God 
requires the sinner to have. Nay, it is a stjite of 
heart which human reason, with all its darkness, 
affirms that every sinner ought to have ; for it is 
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simply a proper response of the moral feelings 
to the deepest realities, to the moral nature of 
God and the moral state of man. 

And Tve need not look beyond the New Testa^ 
ment for evidence of the power of the Atonement 
to move the religious nature of man. Tor the 
contrast between the effect of preaching before and 
after the death of Christ goes far to establish this 
fact. When, from his exaltation at the right hand 
of power, Christ sent the Holy Spirit at the Pente- 
cost upon his disciples, they began for the first 
time to preach the gospel with marked success ; 
and this success, though due in part to a wonderful 
outpouring of the Spirit, was certainly due in a 
great measure to the saving truth which was now 
preached with unprecedented clearness. Christ 
was lifted up before men, and never had the law 
of God appeared to them so holy, or sin so culpa- 
ble, as in the light streaming from his cross. 
Their, hearts wore pierced with a sense of guilt, 
and they cried aloud for mercy. The words of 
Bernard in his Bampton Lectures are exactly in 
point: "Men have sometimes expressed their won- 
der at this difference in the effect of the Lord's 
own preaching and of that of his disciples ; and 
they have been fain to ascribe it to the outpouring 
of the Spirit, which wrought a sudden change in 
the hearts of the hearei-^. T'lit we have no ciicour- 
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agement to suppose that the three thousand who 
believed on the day of Pentecost received any 
special gift of the Spirit {such as originated on 
that day) until after they believed. This was 
promised by the apostle as a gift, not preceding, 
but ensuing on their baptism. The true reason for 
the change in the effect of the doctrine is found in 
the change which had passed upon tlie doctrine 
itself. Only when it is possible fi-eely and fully to 
publish the one 'name -under heaven given among 
men, whereby they must be saved,' are then- con- 
sciences thoroughly roused and their trust deci- 
sively secured." 

We may also in this connection refer to the 
language of Paul in describing the Gospel which 
he proclaimed. Writing to the Corinthians, he 
says : " We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews 
a, stumbling-block and unto the Greeks foolishness, 
but unto them which are called . . Christ the 
power of God and the wisdom of God ; " ' and in 
another paragraph of the same letter ; " I deter- 
mined not to know anything ampng you, save Jesus 
Chi-ist, and him crucified." ' In a second epistle to 
the same church, he gives apparently the substance 
of what he was wont to preach in the following 
woi-ds ; " We pray you in Christ's stead, be ye rec- 
onciled to God. For he made liim to be sin for us, 
who knew no sin, that we might be made the right- 
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eousness of God in him." Tlie same kind of mes- 
sage is also implied in his exclamation to the Gala- 

tians: "Who hath bewitched you, that ye should 
not obey the truth, before whoac eyes Christ was 
evidently sot foiih [by my preaching], crucified 
umong you ? " ' It is certain, from such expressions 
as these, that the preaching of Paul had for its 
principal theme, not the holy life, but the atoning 
death of Christ, Upon ttiis he relied as the argu- 
ment moat likely to reach the conscience and the 
heart, whether of the unbeliever or of the believer. 
Eecognizing the Saviour's character as perfect, ha 
nevertheless appealed to his propitiatory suffering 
aw the strongest motive to repentance. And this 
reveal? to us his estimate of the moral power of 
the Atonement; an estimate which camiot wisely 
be called in question. For, to say nothing of his 
profound knowledge of the human heart, of hia 
eager desire to lead men to Christ, of bis readineys 
to become all things to all men that he might save 
some, of his care for the churches and zeal for the 
progress of believers in sanctification, — to say noth- 
ing of these facts as giving weight to his judgment 
on such a point as the one before us, there is a still 
higher reason for our accepting it as final, namely, 
the fact that, having received the Gospel by revela- 
tion from Christ, he was guided in the work of 
preaching it by the Holy Spirit. We may, thcre- 
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fore, be certain, that he made principal use of such 
Christian truth as was "best fitted in its nature to 
reach the hearts of men and win tliera to the 
Saviour. And that truth, as his own words de- 
clare, was the doctrine of Christ crucified. 

There are also several expressions in the Word of 
God which may be supposed to ascribe moral puri- 
fication to the direct influence of the Atonement, 
Thus John speaks of " the blood of Jesus Christ as 
cleansing those who walk in the light from all sin," ^ 
and ascribes eternal glory and dominion "unto Him 
that loved us and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood." ^ And Peter refers to Christ as " bear- 
ing our sins in his own body on the tree, that we, 
being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness ; 
by whose stripes ye were healed." " But it may be 
urged that all these expressions, except the first, 
carry back the mind to a work completed in some 
past time, as at the death of Christ, whUe the moral 
influence of the Atonement is continuous, reaching 
down in the case of every Christian to the present 
time, and almost certain to be described by verbal 
forms answering to this fact. To such an objection 
we can reply, that the sacred writers may have had 
in mind simply and exclusively the moral influence 
of Christ's death at the time of regeneration. Yet 
this does not seem to be a natural explanation of 
their language, which more probably refers to the 
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indirect working of the Atonement. But what 
shall be said of the first passage quoted, namely, 
" The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth U8 
from all sin"? It has respect, we think, to the 
direct moral influence, or sanctifying power, of the 
cross ; as may also the language of the Epistle to 
tlie Hebrews : "How much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who through the eternal Spirit ofiered him- 
self without spot to God, purge your conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God ! " ^ And 
the words of Ebrard are not too strong : " Whoever 
has a living' faith in the atoning death of Christ, 
cannot love the sin which brought him to the cross. 
And tlierefore the blood of Jesus exerts a continu- 
ous purifying influence, until it has cleansed the 
heM-t from all sin. But his blood and death have 
this power, because he was and is i/ie Son of God, 
in whom the Father was revealed." 

All tliat remains to be said on the moral iuflu- 
ciiue of the Atonement is hut an expansion of this 
last remark. For the wonderful power of Christ's 
death over the hearts of men is certainly duo to 
the revelation which it made of the mind of God. 
A moment's reflection will satisfy every one of 
this. Moreover, the revelation of the divine 
mind made by the Saviour's death was due to the 
union of deity and humanity in his person. It 
could not have been made by him as a mere man. 
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though living without ein and auffering a martyr's 
death. For as a man simply, he must have been 

subject and finite, unable to stand in God's place 
and represent adequately in conduct his feeling. 
He might indeed have shown very clearly how 
much Giod would have a subject of his moral 
government do or suffer for the benefit of others, 
but not how much the Supreme Euler would be 
pleased himself to do or suffer for such an end. 
Yet it is this which tlie heart of man longs to 
know; it is the latter, and not the former, which 
will touch the deepest chords of his spiritual 
nature. And as Christ was the brightness of the 
Father's glory, the express image of his being, and 
therefore able to say, He that hath seen mo hath 
seen the Father; moreover, as in him dwelt all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and he could 
pronounce his own words to be, in deepest reality, 
the Father's words, and his own works to be 
inseparable from his Father's working, so like- 
wise did his sufferiog reveal, in the clearest and 
surest manner possible, the inmost heart of God, 
his infinite regard for right and his infinite love to 
men. Or, resuming the language which we have 
already used, the vicarious death of Christ, as a 
pi-actical demonstration of Jehovah's love, paying 
homage to righteousness and yet reaching out its 
hand to recover the lost, makes the strongest 
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imaginable appeal to the religious nature of man. 
This attitude of his Maker towards him is inex- 
pressibly moving. It wiU do all that moral 
influence can do to melt the stubborn spirit of 
rebellion, and lead the sinner to cry for pardon. 
There is a deep meaning in the apostle's words : 
" We love him because he first loved us ; " for it 
is the tendency of love to beget love ; and, if any 
truth could by its own proper influence originate 
spiritual life in a sinful soul, it would be the 
trutli, ao often repeated in the New Testament, 
that Chnst su fibred for sins, the just for the 
unjust, to bring us to God ; for this truth presents 
the highest instance, the crowning manifestation 
of divine love to men. "He that spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for ns all, how shall 
he not with him also freely give us all things ? " 

And if it is but too evident, that no amount of 
liglit, even though it reveal infinite love as well as 
holiness in God, will of itself, wiliiout the renew- 
iug action of the Spirit, lead a sinner to repentance, 
still it is to be romeml>ered that the fault is not in 
the liglit, nor in the character of God which it 
reveals, but in the sinner's evil heart and stubborn 
will. "What if the soul must be made sensitive to 
the light by the Spirit, yet it is the light which, 
poured in upon the soul, originates the image of 
Ou'ist, the new life of faith and love. If it is tho 
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direct action of the Spirit which prepai-es the 
plate, it is the direct influence of tmth which 
brings out the picture. And there is no light so 
clear, uo truth so potent for this wondrous work, 
as that which beams from the cross. Besides, it 
should never be forgotten, that while the death of 
Christ, as made known to us by the Scriptures, 
conveys to the heart the most pi-ecious and sub- 
duing truth of religion, it also procures the action 
of the Holy Spirit in the heart to prepare it for 
the working of truth. Tlius all grace flows from 
the cross, and the Godward efficacy of the Atone- 
ment increases its manward efficacy. No wonder, 
then, that it has been the chief theme of the 
greatest preachers in every age ! No wonder 
that from Apolios to Spurgeon it has filled the 
hearts and kindled the eloquence of faithful men ! 
No human intellect is large enough to comprehend 
the spiritual good which has emanated from the 
eufiering of Gethsemane aud Calvary. 

//. EXTENT OF THE ATONEMENT. 

We have spoken more than once of the " man- 
ward or moral " influence of the Atonement, as if 
these two adjectives were nearly equivalent, at 
least for the purposes of the present discussion. 
In one respect, however, this is by no means the 
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case. For, as the phrase is commonly used, the 
moral influence of the Atonement ia limited to 
those who have some knowledge of Clirist's death, 
such knowledge being the only channel by which, 
in the form of moral influence, his love and com- 
passion are brought to bear upon their spiritual 
state. But the manward influence of tlie Atone- 
ment is far more extensive. It comprises all the 
good which reaches men in any way as the fruit 
of the Saviour's death. And this good includes 
the renovating and sanctifying work of the Spirit, 
without which the moral power of the Redeemer's 
suffering would fail of bringing a single soul to 
God. It also includes the salvation of all the elect 
who, dying in infancy, are regenerated by the 
simple action of the Holy Spirit, without a knowl- 
edge of Christian truth. And it probably includes 
all the blessings which the non-elect enjoy on earth. 
The relation of the Atonement to man is therefore 
far more extensive than its moral influence. 

But this wider reach or relation can be ascribed 
to its manward efficacy only on the ground of its 
Godward efficacy. For if it has no influence on 
the mind or government of God, it cannot condition 
the work of his Spirit ; and then, what remains but 
simply the moral influence of Christ's life moving 
men to repentance? An influence which is re- 
stricted, by the nature of the case, to those who 
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have the Gospel ! An influence wliich does not 
touch those who die in iufuncy, iiov those who may 
have believed in God, without a knowledge of 
Christ and him crucified I How many there have 
been of Hie latter class we know not ; but if any 
of the ancient Israelites were led to faith in God, 
by the concurrent action of his Spirit on their 
hear-ts, of the Mosaic law convicting them of sin, 
and of the Levitical sacrifices teaching them God's 
mercy, their salvation, according to this view, was 
due in no respect to the death of Christ ; for the 
story of his dying love was unknown to them, and 
could not, therefore, in the way of moral influence, 
lead them to God. His name is not the name, his 
work is not the work, by which they were saved. 
But we have shown that the Atonement has a most 
important effect on the divine mind and govern- 
ment, — a Godward influence of the highest mo- 
ment, — and it is therefore logical as well as 
scriptural to trace all the good which men have in 
this life to the work of Christ. Especially must 
we trace to that work the agency of the Holy 
Spirit in forming the heart anew and preparing it 
for holy action. Hence the manward efficacy of 
the Atonement is far more extensive than its direct 
moral influence ; and it is so, because the Atone- 
ment has also a Godward power and working. 
Looking, then, at the extent of the Atonement 
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as related to men, we may say, in the first place, 
that it was intended to secure the salvation of all 
the elect. For while it removed an obstacle, in 
the divine mind, to their forgiveness upon repent- 
ance, it also procured for them the Holy Spirit to 
work in their hearts that repentance. The whole 
economy of grace rests manifestly on the vicarious 
death of Christ, and tlicreforo all divine influences, 
whether directly or indirectly from the Spirit, are 
results of that death. But these influences are 
such as will bring all the elect into spiritual union 
with Christ, and, by keeping alive their faith in 
him, preserve them to eternal glory. For the 
language of Bernard is not too strong : " Believers 
are in Christ, so as to be partakers in all that he 
does, and has, and is. They died with him, and 
rose with him, and live with him, and in him are 
seated in heavenly places. When the eye of God 
looks on them, they are found in Christ, and there 
is no condemnation to them that are in him, and 
they are righteous in his righteousness, and loved 
with the love which rests on him, and are sons of 
God in his sonship, and heirs with him of his in- 
heritance, and are soon to be glorified with him in 
his glory. And this standing which they have 
in Christ, and the present and future portion which 
it secures, are contemplated in eternal counsels. 
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and predestined before the foundation of the 
world," 

In further support of our statement it may be 
remarked, that the fact of personal election proves 
that Christ suffered on the cross to ensure tlie sal- 
vation of all the elect ; the fact that God made 
ehoice, from the beginning, of the persons who 
were to have eternal life through the death of his 
Son, is evidence enough that he had special regai-d 
to their life in the gift of that Son, The two go 
together. For the ends to bo reached by the use 
of certain means will assuredly be kept in view by 
him wlio uses intelligently the given means. And, 
therefore, as believers were "predestinated accord- 
ing to the purpose of Him who worketh all things 
after the counsel of his own wtll,"^ their salvation 
must have been sought, as a definite and glorious 
end, in making the Atonement. In harmony with 
this view, the apostle speaks of the saints as those 
" who were chosen in Christ before the foundation 
of the world," ^ and as those who were "called ac- 
cording to the purpose and grace of God, which 
was given them in Christ Jesus before the world 
began," ^ — passages which teach us that the election 
of grace, and the grace which follows election, are 
connected, in the mind of God, with Christ and 
him crucified, as their procuring cause, or essential 
condition. The electing grace of God has its 

1 Epli, i. 2, 2 Eph, i, 4. =1 Tim, I. 9. 
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ground in the redeeming work of Christ, — and 
the former could never have been exercised with- 
out the latter. But there are eveu clearer expres- 
sions of this truth in the Word of God. For, ac- 
cording to the fourth Gospel, Christ represents 
himself more than once as the Grood Shepherd, 
who lays down his life for the sheep ; and the sheep 
he chai-acterizes as those who hear his voice and 
follow him, to whom he gives eternal life, and 
whom none can pluck out of his hand. And just 
before he sought retirement in the garden for his 
great agony, he said of his disciples ; " I pray for 
them. I pray not for the world, but for them 
which thou hast given me ; for they are thine. 
Neither pray I for these aloue, but for them also 
which shall believe on me through their word." ^ It 
is natural to suppose that in suffering, as well as in 
prayer, he had a peculiar regard for his own, for 
the sheep whom he laid down his life to save. 
Moreover, the evangelist informs us that Jesus 
died, not for the " nation only, but also to gather 
together in one the children of God that were 
scattered abroad ;" and Paul declares that " Christ 
loved tlie church and gave himself for it." But it 
is needless to multiply citations. For it is plain 
tliat God purposed from the first to save certain 
persons of our race ; that these persons were given 
to Christ in a special sense, to be his flock, and 
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that ho had particularly in view their actual salva- 
tion when he laid down his life. Thus far, at least, 
it would seem as if there could be no question as to 
the sense of Scripture. 

But this is not all. We are taught by tho Word 
of God to say, in the second place, that the Atone- 
ment was meant by its Author to be a provision for 
the salvation of every man who would repent. In 
other words, it put out of the way every obstacle to 
universal pardon, except that of unbelief. And in 
this sense Christ died for all ; not only was his ex- 
piatory suffering a sufficient reason for the pardon 
of all mankind, in case of repentance, but it was 
meant to be tliis. Such we suppose to be the 
teaching of Scripture ; and that teaching must be 
accepted as final. But as some, whom we love in 
the Grospel, do not find this doctrine in the Sacred 
Record, it may be well to look at a few passages 
thought to contain it. 

One of them reads thus : " But there were false 
prophets also among the people, even as there will 
be false teachers among you, who will bring in pri- 
vily destructive factions, even denying the Lord 
who bought them, bringing upon themselves swift 
destruction."' This language certainly appears to 
teach that some of those whom Christ bought with 
his own blood wiU finally perish. But Mr. Sym- 
ington believes that a different view of it is tenable. 
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The apostle, he says, " argues against them on their 
own principles, and shows that their conduct was 
heinous and dangerous in the extreme. And in so 
doing he o]ily follows the example of the Saviour 
himself, who confuted the Pharisees, who professed 
to be righteous and were not, on their own acknowl- 
edged principles : ' I say unto you that likewise joy 
shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine just persons which 
need no repentance' Are we to conclude, from this, 
that there were any such just persons who needed 
no repentance? Surely not." Very well, so far 
as the language of Christ is concerned. But the 
language of Peter is no parallel to that of Jesus ; 
for the latter had taught expressly that the Phari- 
sees were not righteous, but, on the contrary, were 
self-righteous, hypocritical, oppressive, and offen- 
sive to God. No one, therefore, could for a moment 
suppose that he meant to call them truly righteous. 
But Peter has nowhere said, distinctly and repeat- 
edly, that the non-elect were not bought with the 
blood of Christ. This makes all the difference in 
the world between the language of Christ and that 
of Peter, and destroys the force of Mr. Symington's 
argument from the former to the latter. We come 
back, then, to the obvious meaning of the apostle's 
testimony^ and conclude that some for whom Christ 
shed his blood upon the cross wiil perish at hist. 
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And if he died for some who will perish, it may 
safely be inferred that he died for all. Nor can it 
be said that his intention was in part defeated ; for 
bis atoning death was not, strictly speaking, meaut 
to effect the salvation of all, but to remove any 
obstacle existing outside of their own hearts to 
their salvation; and this was fnlly accomplished. 
Thus, while Christ became, by his vicarious suffer- 
ing, the Saviour of all men, he became in a stUI 
more eminent sense the Saviour of them that 
believe. 

But the fact which is fairly implied in tlie words 
of Peter seems to be directly affirmed by the 
Apostle John : " And if any man sin, we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the right- 
eous. And he is the propitiation for our sins ; and 
not for ours only, but also for the whole world."' 
Here the sins of believers are contrasted with 
those of the world ; and the propitiatory death of 
Christ is said to have respect, not to the former 
only, but also to the latter. Moreover, as the 
word propitiation refers to the sacrificial death of 
Christ, it is distinguishable from redemption, 
since it does not imply an actual deliverance from 
wrath. For when the Jewish high priest, on the 
great day of Atonement, made reoonciliation for 
all the people, a way was opened for them to come 
before God with acceptance ; but if they refused to 
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do this and despised liis service, liis indignation 
still burned against them. The same is true of 
Christ. He was set forth as a propitiation, to 
exhibit the righteousness of God, in order that 
God might be just while justifying the believer in 
Jesus. And even if the word "Advocate" has 
reference to believers only, the word "propitia^ 
tion " may well have a wider reference ; for the 
apostle's thought may bo thus expressed : " My 
Htfcle children, I write these things to you, that ye 
may not sin. But I do not forget what I have 
just said, that no one of us has avoided every 
sin. Yet the Christian, who has fallen into sin, 
need not despair of pardon ; for though, as trans- 
gressors, we cannot come ourselves before a holy 
God, we have an advocate with him, even Jesus 
Christ who is righteous, and who eveimore 
intercedes for us. And this he csin do with far 
greater effect than the Jewish high priest, who 
entered the holy of holies with another's blood, for 
he comes with his own blood, an ample basis for 
his plea in our behalf, since it was offered by him 
as a suitable expiation for our sins, and indeed not 
for ours only, but for the sins of all manlsind, our 
own included." This view of the apostle's thought 
is favored by the word "whole," prefixed to 
"world," — the "whole world," meaning all man- 
kind, without exception. 
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Moreover, the (loctriue of Paul agrees with that 
of Peter and John. For he speaks of the Saviour 
as One " who gave himself a ransom for all, to be 
testified in due time ; " ' and we infer, from the 
context, that he means all men, and not all the 
elect. For in the verse which begins the para- 
graph containing the words quoted by us, the 
apostle exhorts that prayer be made for " all 
men ; " an expression which we dare not restrict to 
all classes of men, that is, to the elect from all 
nations and orders of men, but must take in its 
largest sense, as signifying all mankind, without 
exception. Nor do we find any objection to this 
view in the reason which is given for such prayer, 
namely, that tt ia acceptable to God, " who desires 
that all men should be saved and como to the 
knowledge of tho truth ; " for, by the order 
of the Greek words, we know that the stress 
falls, not upon "desires," nor upon "bo saved," 
but upon "all men." Paul asserts that we should 
pray for aJl men, not because God yreatly desires 
their salvation, but because God desbes that all 
men should bo saved. Of cotirse there is a differ- 
ence between desire and purpose. And if any one 
is in doubt whether God can be truly said to 
desire, in any sense, the salvation of all mankind, 
let him ponder his words by Ezckiel : " I have no 
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pleasure iii the death of him that dietli, saith the 
Lord God ; but turn ye and live ; " and the no less 
weighty exclamation of Christ: "Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, that killest the prophets and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathercth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not!" 

Without appealing to other passages in tlie 
Sacred Record, wo feel ourselves authorized to 
say, that the vicarious Buffering of Christ was 
intended to be an ample basis or reason for the 
pardon of all mankind, should they believe in 
Jesus. It is such a basis, not simply because it 
must be so, on account of the infinite dignity and 
worth of the Sufferer, but also because it was the 
eternal desire and purpose of God to remove from 
every sinner's path the only obstacle to his salva- 
tion, except his own impenitence and unbelief. 
In so far the Atonement was designed for all men, 
and may be preached with absolute sincerity to 
them, as a full and perfect ground of acceptance, 
if they will believe. 
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PART THIRD. 

"THE VICARiOUS SACRIFICE" OF DR. BUSHNEIL. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
DE. BUSIINELL'S WORK. 

/. OEIfERAL OnABAGTBBISTICS. 

This production is equally remarkable in 
) thought, in spirit, and in expression. 

It exhibits great boldness of speculative 
thought, laying hold of the root-questions of 
theology and attempting to construct a philosophy 
of the moral universe. As Dr. Hiekok, in his 
"Rational Cosmology," tells us how the natural 
universe must have been made and therefore was 
made, so Dr. Bushnell tells us, in "The Vicarious 
Sacrifice," how the moral universe is governed 
and must be governed. To do this one must in- 
deed have a vast amount of knowledge ; but the 
writer seems to be sure of himself on this point, 
never intimating the presence of a doubt in his own 
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mind aa to anything in the heavens above or in the 
earth beneath 'which relates to his theme. To 
illuatrate this remark we may refer to his language 
in respect to Martin Lnther. If there is any doc- 
trine which Luther distinctly eoneeived and be- 
lieved, it was the doctrine of justification through 
the imputed righteousness of Christ, or, to use the 
skilfully chosen words of Dr. Bushnell, it was 
" the fact that an innocent being had taken hia sins 
and evened the account of justice by suffering 
their punishment." This he believed with all his 
mind, and soul, and strength. How any who are 
familiar with his writings can entertain a doubt of 
this is incomprehensible. Yet the author of "The 
Vicarious Sacrifice " uses the following language : 
" This he thought ho believed ; but we are not 
obliged to believe that he did. Eeally believing 
it, and conceiving what it means, the fact would 
have set his stout frame shuddering and turned hia 
life to gall. The truth indeed appears to be, that 
his heart sailed over his theology, and did not 
come down to sec it. . . . Let no one be 
surprised, then, that Luther's justification by faith, 
that which puts his soul ringing with such an ex- 
ultant and really sublime liberty, makes a plunge 
60 bewildering into bathos and general unreason, 
when it comes to be affirmed theologically in hia 
doctrine. As he had it in his Christian conscious- 
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ness, the soul of his joy, the rest of his confidence, 
the enlargement of his gracious liberty, nothing 
could be more evidently real and related to the 
deepest necessities of feeling ; but as he gave it in 
his dogmatic record, I confess that calling it justi- 
fication by faith, — qrticula stantis vd cadentis 
ecdesi(B, — I could more easily see the church fall 
than believe it." There is an air of independent 
smartness about this last expression which may 
please the fancy, but it seems to us wanting in a 
certain quality of reverence and modesty which 
adorqed the language of Christ and his apostles. 
Still the most striking feature of this extract is the 
writer's claim to know what Martin Luther had in 
his consciousness better than Luther himself knew. 
For it is most certain, that the doctrine of justificar- 
tlon by faith, as the great German reformer had 
it in his Christian consciousness, "put his soul 
rijiging with an exultant and really sublime liberty," 
and he distinctly, repeatedly, and with all reason- 
able clearness and vigor of speech, describes the 
docti'iue which thus electrified his soul with joy ; ^ 

■ TSis wlU appear Irom a few aeutencea in bis OonuoenUiy on the Ga- 
latlans, e. g.: "FoFhc (Panl)saiUi Dot, tliat Christ was made a curse for 
himBcIf, 1rat for us. Therefore all the weight of the matter etanaeth in hla 
wor4 'for us.' For Christ Is Innocent as conccrahig hie own person, and 
thcroforo he ought not lo have been hanged upon a tree." . . "Woareeln. 
ners and Ihierea, and therefore guilt j- of death and eternal damnation. . i . 
Christ took all our ains upon him, ood for them died upon the cross. . . . 
And Ihia, no doubt, all the prophets did foresee in spirit, that Christ should 
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but Dr. Bustinell is pleased to say that Luther did 
not know "what he really believed, that his doctrine, 
formally stated, was mere "bathos" and "un- 
reason," and that " his heart sailed over his the- 
ology, and did not come down to see it." On the 
same principle, he must say this also of Calvin and 

lieCDine tbe greatest tratigreaHor, murderfir, adalr«rcr, IliEef, reLel, aod blaa- 
ptemcr. that ever was or eouM bo In the notld. For he, being made s. 
Eacri£ce for Ihc sine of tlie vhcile voria, Is not now an Innocent person and willi- 
outBjua, . . Tint fl sinner, wnioh hath anQoarrieUi the Bin of Paal, who was 
aliUsphetuor. an oppressor, and a peiBeiiutDr; of Peter, which denied Christ; 
of DaTid, ff-hii^ was an adulterer, a murdorer, and caneed the QentjleB to 
blagphcme the name of tlie Lord," ela. ( pp. aaB-9.) " He verUy was innocent, 
becanao be le the naspotted and undrtllcd Lamb of Qod, Bat because he 
bearetb the sins of the world, hia innooeney la burdened with the sins and 
guilt of the whole world. Whatsoever sins I. thou, aod we all have done, or 
shall do liereafter, they arc Christ's own sins, aa verily as if he ijlmaeif had 
done them. To be brief, our sin mnat needa become Ohrlat's own sin, or else 
we shall perish forever." "Wherefore Christ was not only ctacffied sod 
died, but sin also (through tho lovo of the divine Majesty) was laid upon him. 
Wlicn sin was laid upon him, then cometh tbo law, and ealth, Every sinner 
must die. Therefore, O Christ, if thou wKt answer, become guilty, and suffer 
punisluuent for sinners, thou must also bear sin and maledlctlau. . . And 
Ibis Is a singular consolation for all Christians, so to clotbe Cbriat in our eiiu, 

to behold him bearing all onr iniquities. . . If it be so that we put away 
shi by the works of the law and eharity, then Christ takcth them not away. 
For if he be tlie I,amb of (iod ordained from everlasting Ic take away tlie 

came accursed for us, it must needs follow that we cannot be justified by 

that he, bearing the punishment thereof, might be our peace." {pp. 3fl0-l.) 
" So. milking a happy ciebange witb us, he took upon him our sinful person, 

tlothed, are freed from the curao of the law. . . This image and this mirror 
-we must have continually before us, and behold tho same with a steadfast eye 
otfaith, nethatdolh so bath this innocency and victory of Christ, although 
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Knox, of Bunyan and Edwards, of Fuller aad 
Chalmers. And it may be true; but if so, the 

lessons of history are worthless ; for no reason can 
be given for thinking that Martin Luther or Jona- 
than Edwards drew less comfort from the Gospel 
than does Horace Eushnell, or that they appre- 
hended less distinctly the doctrines which gave 
them comfort. 

The spirit of Dr. Eushnell, as revealed in this 
book, is bold and earnest. He writes like one who 
has an important message to deliver, and is re- 
sulved to do it effectually. He speaks out the faith 
that is in him without fear or favor, — vehemently, 
indeed, yet shrewdly, — and the tone of his work 
will not only attract, but also convince, many who 
would not be reached by a less confident faith, 
or a less ardent zeal. To this spirit we cannot 
object. Boldness and zeal in defending truth are 
always admirable, and it is a difficult task to 
criticise them even when they animate the de- 
fenders of error. But " The Vicarious Sacrifice " 
does not teach error simply. Noble sentiments 
and Christian views abound in the work. It 
sets forth with captivating freshness and power 
the nature of true benevolence, and deepens our 
sense of its marvellous working in the mind of 
God. It asserts boldly and truly, if not always 
on the basis of correct interpretation, the equal love 
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of the Father and the Holy Spirit with the Son to 
our fallen race. It proclaims the deity of Christ 
with triumphant voice, though possibly from the 
stand-point of Sabellius. It asserts the deep de- 
pravity of man and his moral helplessness, giving 
due emphasis to God's grace in working a change 
in his spiritual stat«. It stirs, inspires, and ele- 
vates the soul by some of its utterances, and makes 
one feel the grandeur of life- 

In expression the work is also remarkable. The 
language, always forcible and sometimes beautiful, 
is in many passages sublime, rising majestically 
with the thought and rolling on like waves of the 
ocean. Yet, ivith all its great qualities, the style of 
this treatise is not, in our opinion, well adapted to 
secure the proper ends of theological discussion. 
It is too intense, too impassioned; not sufficiently 
exact and judicial. A style like that of Mansel, or 
Mozley, or McCosh, calm, clear, and logical, would 
have added much to the value of the work. "VYe 
do not say that the author could have written 
after this manner, but we believe that this manner 
is far preferable to his for such a discussion, and 
that, if he could not attaiu it, he is wanting in cer- 
tain mental and spuitual qualities very necessary to 
a Christian philosopher. The style of Dr. Bush- 
nell, in " The Vicarious Sacrifice," is essentially that 
of a reformer. He writes fervidly, powerfully, as 
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if to carry a point by enlisting the feelings of his 
readej- ; not accurately, calmly, weighing his 
thoughts and words in a balanca, as if the truth 
might be trusted to stand by its own strength and 
shine by its own light. This may bo simply the 
result of a fervid mental and moral state at the 
time of writing, and we partly believe it is ; yet 
there are instances of a resort to caricature in set- 
ting forth the views of other men which weaken, 
though they do not destroy, this explanation. The 
thought has more than once been suggested, that 
the writer is not always boriio along by the deep 
current and flow of logical conviction, but is some- 
times moving heaven and earth to carry a point with 
his reader. Yet this thought, we are willing to be- 
liove, is not confirmed by the work as whole. But 
we turn from this line of criticism to the doctrinal 
contents of the work. 



//. TEE NATURE OF TME MOSAL LAW. 

It is very important to ascertain, if possible, the 
central or radical principle of right. If there ia 
such a principle underlying all forms of duty, it 
must give unity and coherence to the moral law in 
detail, and a knowledge of it must precede a 
scientific treatment of ethics. Dr. Bushnell speaka 
on Uiis point as follows : " In the positive statute, 
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Tliou alialt love the Lord thy God, and ihy 
noiglibor as thyself, there was really something 
fundamental; it was in fact the law of laws." 
(255.) Again: "The necessary and absolute law 
of right is very nearly answered by the relational 
law of love ; so that any realm of being compacted 
in right will as certainly be unified in love, doing 
and suffering, each for each, just what the most 
self -immolating, dearest love reijnires." At first, 
then, Dr. BushncU pronounces the absolute law of 
right to be nearly equivalent to the relational law 
of love, and obedience to the one to be always 
conjoined with obedience to the othen But as he 
goes on, and his mind becomes heated or clarified 
by the discussion, he becomes more positive. 
"Righteousness, translated into a word of the 
affections, is love, and love, translated back into a 
word of the conscience, is righteousness. "^ Again : 
" The eternal law of right ... is only another 
conception of the law of love." "The two princi- 
ples, right and love, appear to exactly measure 
each other." (306.) 

According to Dr. Buahnell, then, the sum total of 
duty is love. Bat what does he mean by love? This 
question must be answered before we can have an 
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exact view of his doctrine. Does he mean by it 
a benevolence which is without discrimination, 
having no regard to natural worth or capacity, but 
merely seeking the happiness of its object? Or 
does he mean by it a benevolence which, while 
having regard to natural worth, has no respect to 
moral character, being equally strong whether its 
object is holy or sinful, an angel or a fiend? Or 
does he mean by it an affection which is graduated 
by the worth of its object, which is stronger to 
the good than to the evil, and strongest to Him 
who is greatest and best? To these questions he 
has given no distinct reply. 

But we cannot suppose that he uses the term 
"love" in the first sense specified, that is, to denote 
a benevolence which has no regard to jiatural 
worth or capacity ; for, in that case, God might be 
said to love a worm as much as a man. This 
view of love severs it from reason and makes it a 
mere instinct. Tor it is plain that a benevolence 
under law to reason must desire the happiness of 
different beings, when other things are equal, in 
proportion to their capacity for enjoyment. The 
happiness of two beings of the same order must be 
twice as valuable as that of one, and just as 
valuable as that of a single being whose capacity 
is equal to that of both. If it bo said, that 
parental love is not, graduated by the natural 
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worth of its objects, because the idiot child is 
cberishecl with as much affection aa the one of 
greatest promise, it may be replied that parental 
love is mainly an instinct ; that it is under law to 
divine and not to human knowledge ; that many an 
idiot may have a spiritual nature of largest meas- 
ure, capable of vast enjojTnent in a future state, 
and therefore worthy of the highest love from the 
Omniscient One as well as from those who love by 
virtue of an instinct received from lum. Hence, 
we are unable to say that the proper action of 
benevolence, as a moral alfection, may be iufeiTed 
from the action of parental love. Nor can we 
believe that a woman who is as anxious to 
promote the comfort of her lap-dog as of her 
human servant is an illustration of the wise and 
holy benevolence of God- 
Again, it is difficult for us to believe that Dr. 
Bushnell uses the term " love" in the second sense 
specified above, that is, to denote a benevolence 
which, while having regard to natural worth, has 
no respect to moral character, but is equally strong 
whether its object be holy or sinful. Can it be 
maintained seriously that our desire for the welfare 
of Satan ought to be as strong as our desire for 
that of Gabriel ? Can it be truly said that capacity 
is of more account than character in fixing the 
measure of benevolence which we should feel to a 
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moral being? Such a view will not find favor with 
an enlightened conscience. No one can suppose 
that God loves the enemy of all good as deeply as he 
loves the humblest angel who kept his first estate ; 
nor can any one believe that we ought to love God 
with all the heart, simply because he is the greatest 
being, and not also because he is the best. While we 
are exhorted to do good unto all, the apostle adds 
a sentence pertinent to the question in debate, 
namely, " especially to those who are of the house 
hold of faith." "Was this added because believers 
have greater natural powers than imbelievers? 
No indication of Buch a reason ia to be found in 
the Sacred Eccord. Again, Christ says to hia 
disciples, " Whosoever doeth the will of my Father, 
the same is my brother, and sister, and mother," — 
language which seems to recognize moral character 
as the basis of love. Besides, sin if persisted in 
must diminish gradually the sinner's capacity for 
happiness, and by so much at least the love which 
ought to be felt for him. This appears to be a 
self-evident truth, though it may be nowhere 
taught in the Scriptures, and though the passages 
to which reference has been made suggest another 
reason for the diminished love which is felt for 
sinners. In a word, we accept the hypothesis of 
Bishop Butler, as not merely an expression of his 
own opinion, but also of the truth itself on the 
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point in question: "Perhaps divine goodness, with 
which, if I mistake not, we make very free in our 
speculations, may not be a bare single disposition 
to produce happiness ; but a disposition to make 
the good, the faithful, the honest, happy. Perhaps 
an infinitely perfect mind may be pleased with see- 
ing his creatures behave suitably to the nature 
which he has given them ; to the relations which 
he has placed them in to 'each other ; and to that 
which they stand in to himself; that relation to 
himself, which, during their existence, is ever 
necessary, and which is the most important of all : 
perhaps, I say, an infinitely perfect mind may be 
pleased with this moral piety of moral agents, in 
and for itself; as well as upon account of its being 
essentially conducive to the happiness of his 
creation." 

But if Dr. Bushnell uses the term " love," in the 
thii'd sense, to denote an affection which is gradu- 
ated by the worth of the object, all things consid- 
ered, and is therefore stronger to the good than to 
the evil, it is easy to see that the love of God to 
his creatures must vary in degree with their moral 
character. He will love moral beings in propor- 
tion to their moral excellence, for this is their 
noblest quality, and must therefore do more than 
any other to determine the degree of his love. 
Hence, too, the love of God to a moral being must 
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dimiuish whoii such a being chooses evil instead of 
good, and must reach its minimum when the latter 
passes beyond the utmost limits of recovery and 
gives itself up to " eternal sin .; " when its glorious 
possibilities of rectitude and blessedness cease for- 
ever. God can feel no approbation for the char- 
acter nor desire for the recovery of such a being ; 
for appixibation would be absurd, and desire vain. 
But may not God sympathize with such a being in 
its ruin, even though he has no desire on the 
whole for its recovery? May he not forever 
regret its fall, deploring the loss of possible good 
and the bitterness of actual woo which it suffers ? 
May not love take the form of pure sorrow, 
uiimingled with wrath, for the offender? This we 
imagine to be Dr. Bushncll's view of the caso ; for 
such a view is required by his theory that, in the 
last analysis, righteousness and love are one and 
the same. But it docs not seem to us satisfactory. 
It expresses at best only a part of the truth. For 
incorrigible sinners are abhorred as well as pitied 
by the righteous Jehovah, His displeasure bums 
against them as destroyers of that in which he 
delights. Indeed, they are more guilty than mis- 
erable, and more to be blamed than to be pitied. 
This appears to be the uniform testimony of the 
Word of God ; and no ethical theory will stand 
against that testimony, for in the end the Word of 
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God is always siipportecl by conscience. More- 
over, if God is pleased ■with a right moral character 
as such, he must be displeased with a wrong one ; 
for they arc opposites. To love holiness is to hate 
sin, and to love sin is to iiatc holiness. In this re- 
mark we have in view the qualities themselves, and 
not their fruits j for only the former are personal 
and have to do with love to persons. But if it ia 
right, otlier things being equal, to lovea holy being 
better than a sinful one ; if, moreover, the degree 
of love should be regulated chiefly by the moral 
worth of its object ; and if love of moral integrity 
is in its very nature hatred of moral perversity and 
wrong, — then clearly a moral being may become 
so utterly lost to good and given up to evil, that 
God's aversion to his character may overbalance 
any regard due to the original worth of his nature, 
any regret that misery instead of joy is its final 
portion. Hence justice may be right as well as 
grace, wrath as well as love. If Christian love is 
not simply a benevolent instinct, a desire for the 
happiness of sentient being without regard to 
moral character ; if it is an affection strengthened 
by the virtue and enfeebled by the sin of its object, 
then it is evident that righteousness cannot be re- 
solved into love ; for the righteousness of God to 
all his creatures must be equal, invariable, while 
his love is variable. In other words, there must be 
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evermore in him a maximum of righteousness to- 
wards even the most abandoned rebel, though there 
may be but a minimum of love. This representa- 
tion accords with the language of Scripture and 
with the verdict of conseienee. 

Furthermore, as it seems to us, the theory that 
righteousness is identical with benevolence leads 
to the conclusion thus boldly expressed by Dr. 
Dwight: "Virtue is founded in utility. . . There 
is no ultimate good but happiness. , . Virtue is 
the original cause of happiness. . . Were sin in 
its own proper tendency to produce, invariably, 
the same good which it is the tendency of 
virtue to produce, tlio same glory to God, the 
same enjoyment to the universe, no reason is 
apparent to me why it would not be excellent, 
commendable, and rewaixlable, in the same manner 
as virtue now is." On the contraiy, we believe 
that virtue is commendable in itself, and vice 
reprehensible in itself, entirely apart from the 
consequences of either. We hold that our moral 
judgment approves truth and love as better per se 
than falsehood and malice. The decision, how- 
ever, is an ultimate one, admitting of no reason for 
it but the moral nature of God reflected in our 
own. Hence the mistake of Dr. Dwight and of 
others belonging to the same school in theology. 
They must needs have a reason why right is right, 
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and wrong is wrong; and the only reason 'whioh 
they can imagine is the tendency of one to 
increase, and of the other to diminish, the happi- 
ness of the universe. Kut the fact appears to be 
that moral excellence is good in itself; a high 
and holy quality of soul which is worthy of 
admiration and reward, and which God, who 
presides over the universe, will in the end rewai-d 
with happiness inconceivable. If, then, the theory 
that righteousness and love are one and the same 
leads to the view that happiness is the only good, 
and utility the ultimate ground of right, this 
result is an objection to tlie theory itself. 

But there is a stronger objection ; for it may be 
shown by a simple illustration that righteousness 
is not identical with benevolence. Suppose that 
A has in his possession a certain amount of 
property which he can spare, and that there are 
but two other men in existence, B and C. Sup- 
pose, further, that A loves his two fcllow-meu 
equally, but that B is in great want, while C is in 
affluence. Will not the love of A lead him to put 
the property at his disposal in the hands of B? 
But suppose, again, that A owes to C the exact 
amount of the property in question, and has no 
other means of paying him, while C by his own 
labor in past time produced the value which A now 
possesses aud has promised to repay. Love may 
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still prompt the latter to give the property to his 
suffering brother B, but the law of right interposea 
an absolute vetoj and requires him to put it in the 
hands of C. Suum cuique. There is no alterna- 
tive, the voice of conscience is imperative and 
clear. Hence the moral law recognizes a princi- 
ple of right, distinct from love ; it requires justice 
before generosity. And as love is not the only 
moral virtue in man, so it is not tlie only moral 
perfection in God. The Most High is just, as 
well as benevolent ; and therefore he cannot treat 
sin as merely a disease to be cured, or a misfor- 
tune to be pitied, but rather as a wrong to be 
punished. ■ To illustrate this point still further, 
we will suppose but one created being in the 
univfcrSte, and that being to commit sin. What 
must be God's feeling and attitude towards him in 
view of the sin? Plainly there will be in God a 
sentiment of displeasure with him for the sin as 
such, whether this displeasure will benefit the 
sinner or not. God must condemn the wrong ; 
he cannot be supposed to look upon sin as he 
would upon mere calamity. Even Dr. Buehnell 
admits this ; for he says : " There is a wrath- 
principle in God, — a wrath-impuIsc, which puts 
him down upon wrong." But he represents this 
wrath-principle as blind and without any strictly 
moral quality. It is under the absolute sway of 
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love. But such a view ja not in harmony with the 

biblical account of God. In him, the Perfect One, 
there is no impulse which is too strong against 
sin, no impulse against wrong, as wrong, which 
must be ruled and repressed by reason. In a 
being absolutely perfect, impulse and reason are at 
one. In a holy God the wrath-impulse is holy, 
and he cannot bo satisfied without a proper 
expression of it. For not only does this principle 
tend by its own natm-e to express itself, but an 
expression of it is requisite in order to a knowl- 
edge of God's true character on the part of his 
intelligent offspring; and therefore his holy self- 
respect and truthfulness would lead him to make 
it. We cannot, then, believe that he would on 
any consideration permit this evidence of what the 
sinner deserves to be unknown, that he would 
conceal his displeasure at sin, though the revela^ 
tion of it must fill the sinner with anguish ; for it 
would be hiding a fact of his own perfect nature 
and presenting himself to his moral subject in a 
false light. He will punish sin in fidelity to hia 
own character, and because it ought to be pun- 
ished. God cannot feel towards the evil as he 
does towards the good ; he must show his disap- 
probation of sin as sin, and not simply as injuri- 
ous, of sin as action performed, and not simply as a 
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bad condition existing. Righteousness and love 
are not identical. 

But is not the summary which Christ gave of the 
Mosaic law, making it all depend upon two things, 
lore to God and love to man, incompatible witti 
our view, and favorable to Dr. Bushnell's? It 
would be so, if Christ had used philosophical 
language. But lie did not. His language was 
practical and popular, adapted to the moral state 
of man, and not to the claims of science. The 
great and only reason why perfect virtue docs not 
exist among men is their want of supreme love to 
God, and of equal love to one another. Let selfish- 
ness give place to love, and human nature would 
be restored to a perfect state. The voice of con- 
science would then bo heard in all the relations of 
life ; for we only disobey the law of right when 
subject to the awful tyraimy of selfishness. Let 
the equipoise of the aficctions be restored, and the 
claims of right will always be recognized as sacred 
and supreme. But the "Word of God addresses 
itself to the actual condition of man. It«iiforcea 
that claim of the eternal law of duty which, dis- 
regarded, leads to the disregard of every other, 
and which, obeyed, leads to the obedience of every 
other. 

The law as revealed by Moses and summed up 
by Christ speaks only of man's duties to other 
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beings; but he has also duties to himself, — to 
asscit his own mauhood, vindiciite his owu iii- 
tcgrity, cultivate his own powers, bring his own 
nature to perfection, in a word, to love himself and 
seek his own good. This duty may be implied in 
the words of Christ, "Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself;" but why was it not distinctly ex- 
pressed? Evidently because the Saviour was ad- 
dressing himself to the actual condition of the race, 
— a condition in which there is no want of self- 
love, — and not setting forth the nature of right or 
wrong in the abstraet, nor giving a scientific, ex- 
haustive statement of what the eternal law of right 
demands. 

We conclude, then, that Dr. Bushnell's idea of 
moral rjght, as expressed in this volume, is in- 
correct. Love is but a single form of righteous- 
ness ; wrath against sin is another. But if his 
identification of love and righteousness is a mistake, 
his theory of the vicarious sacrifice is erroneous. 
The tivo go together; if one falls, so must the 
other. 



///. GOD'S RELATION TO TEE MORAL LAW. 

The full title of Dr. Bushnell's work is this: 
"The Vicarious Sacrifice, grounded in Principles 
of Universal Obligation ; " and the object of Part I. 
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is to show that there is "Notliing superlative ia 
vicarious sacrifice, or above the universal princi- 
ples of right and duty ; " and the view which is 
foreshadowed by these expressions is boldly de- 
fended in the body of the work. A few sentences 
will verify this statement, and furnish suitable 
materials for criticism. " It is very obvious to any 
thoughtful pei-son, that, in order of reason, what- 
ever may be true as respects order of time, tliere . 
was law before God's will, and before his insti- 
tuting act, namely, that necessary, everlasting, 
ideal law of eight, which simply to think is to be 
forever obliged by it." (255.) "The righteousnesa 
of God is the Tightness of God, before the eternal, 
self-existent law of right." That righteousness " is 
by obedience to a law before God's will." (259.) 
" Such is right, and such is moral nature, as related 
thereto — both self-existent (sic) — that . . . 
were he to east off right . . the crystal must 
so break, without regard to justice, by its own 
necessary law, and so he must irrecoverably fall." 
(243.) "Perhaps it is better not to say that he 
is under law, lest we associate some constnunt or 
limitation, but that he is in it, has it for the spring 
of his character and counsel, and so of bis beati- 
tude forever." (308.) "What can we think or 
know of a goodness over and above all standards of 
good? We might as well talk of extensions 
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beyond space, or truths beyond the true. Good- 
ness, holy virtue, is the same in all worlds and 
beings, measured by the same universal standards ; 
else it is nothing to us. Defect is sin ; overplus is 
impossible. Grod himself is not any bettor than he 
ought to be, and the very essence and glory of bis 
perfection is, that he is just as good as he ought to 
be," (57.) "Do we then assume that Christ, in 
his vicarious sacrifice, was under obligation to do 
and to suffer just what ho did? Exactly, this. 
Not that he was under obligations to another, but 
to himself," (58.) Knally, "It is the glory of 
our standards of goodness that they are able to 
fashion, or construct, all that is included in the 
complete beauty of God..'" (lb,) 

This language is, to say the least, far too posi- 
tive. Indeed, we have always supposed ourselves 
unable to find out the Almighty unto perfection, 
and have been wont to imagine that his moral 
excellence transcends our highest thoughts of 
virtue, as far as his omniscience transcends the 
knowledge we can compass, or his omnipotence the 
power we can understand. It has seemed to us 
impossible to think of bim as merely a dilated 
man, — as being, even in kind, altogether such an 
one as ourselves. But the writer whom we are 
reviewing thinks otherwise. He claims to bo a 
perfect copy in minimo of the Most High. By 
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projecting the lines of Ms own moral being, lie 
deems himself able to include withia them tho 
complete beauty of God. His words startle us by 
their audacity. The moral nature and government 
of Jehovah are in the grasp of his faculties, and he 
is competent to deal with them, without assistance 
from tho Scriptures.^ But let us look at his 
doctrine more closely, and sec if it rests on a sure 
foundation. 

In, the first place, Dr. Bushnell teaches that 
"right, and tlie moral nature of Grod as related 
thereto, are both self-existent." This, certainly, 
may be true, but it seems to us very doubtful. 
For if right and the moral nature of God are both 
self-existent, in any other sense than omniscience 
and the intelligent nature of God are both self-ex- 
istent, — that is, if right is in any way independent 
of God, — then it follows that God is not supreme 
in the moral world ; he is at best only an artificer, 

' It will be recollected by the reader that Mr. Beedier, in " TJie Life of 
Jesus the Chriet," qbcs language no less positWe In respect to God and man 
89 being of Ite same nature; as if men were literally and natutallj boob of 
God, limllad, indeed, for the present by reaeon of the flesh, but destined to 
enter hereafter upon a diTine mode of eiisMneo. The langunge of many 
eood men In this direclion is perfectly amoiing, and if it Is not strictly pan- 
theistic, it must he pronounced poIyticiHlic ; tho Crcilor and the creature of ■ 
(he some genus I It ia not «eU for Protestants who ttras write and Bpeak, to 
Bay much about the selt-deiflcatiou of the Pope. Tet we know tho Christian 

their wordB Bigiiifj; and we donbl not the same charily should be felt towards 
not a few of the pretmdrd si.fcessors of Peter, 
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not an original source ; and there is something 
apart from him ■which is the ultimate object of 
reverence for every moral being. But such a 
view is established neither by conscience nor by 
reason. Conscience, it is true, pronounces the 
principles of right to be eternal and immutable ; 
but 80 are the moral nature and judgment of God. 
It is as absurd to suppose a change in him as it is 
to suppose one in them. That which his mind 
approves as right we are made to look upon as 
right, and this is all that can truly be said. Tor 
reason affirms that the moral nature of man, as an 
effect, must be traced back to an adequate cause ; 
it forbids us to postulate two causes when one of 
them is sufficient to account for the effect; and 
surely an Infinite Being is a sufficient cause for the 
moral nature of man.. 

Besides, the principles of right have their ex- 
istence in moral beings only. Apart from such 
beings they no more exist than does sound without 
an ear, or light without an eye. As it is the eye 
which makes the vibrations of a certain ether to be 
light, and the ear which makes the vibrations of 
air to be sound ; so it is the moral nature or con- 
science which makes the acts of certain beings to 
be right. The cunning of the weasel, the simplicity 
of the lamb, the fierceness of the tiger and the gentle- 
ness of the dove, are all alike good ; but they have 
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no morul quality, for these animals liave not the 
faculty which creates this quality. The existence 
of right is therefore due to the existence of moral 
beings ; it is the product of their spiritual nature, 
and that nature has its source in God. The ulti- 
mate standard of right is therefore the eternal 
judgment of God, This is all we can know ; and 
this may be Dr. Bushncira view, but his language 
seems to go further than tliis, and make the moral 
law more objective to him, and, as it were, indepen- 
dent of him, than we can admit. 

In the second place, he applies the same stand- 
ard of vii-tue to God and man, concluding from 
the fact that man can do no more good than he 
ought to do, or is under moral obligation to do, 
that the same is true of God. There can ho no 
right action by him that is not required by the 
moral law. He would sin against himself, he 
would disobey the voice- of his own conscience, if 
he were to do leas for any being, good or bad, than 
ho docs. We cannot assent to this view of the 
case. It is doubtless a fair inference fro:n Dr. 
Eushneli's theory, that righteousness and benevo- 
lence arc commenaurato and idejitical ; but we 
reject that theory, and must therefore consider this 
view by itself. 

Man is certainly bound to do all the good he 
can ; but we are not sure that this is also true of 
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God. The Creator and the creature occupy dif- 
ferent positions. If God is morally bound to do 
all the good he can, he was always, bound to do 
this, and therefore an objective universe has always 
existed. Moreover, the number of beings and the 
grades of being have always been the one just as 
great and the other as high as they could be made 
without diminishing the aggregate welfare. Stones 
could not have been made trees, nor trees reptiles, 
nor reptiles quadrupeds, nor quadrupeds men, nor 
men angels, nor angels creatures of larger capacity. 
The scale could not have been raised nor depressed 
a hair's breadth. When God made the worlds, he 
exhausted the possibilities of right creative action 
for himself. Still further, if this theory bo tnie, 
God is not a self-sufficing being ; for his blessed- 
ness must be dependent on the perfection of his 
moral action, and that moral action is imperfect, 
nay, sinful, if he is not doing all the good he can 
ad extra. 

Such a theory wo cannot accept. It seems to ns 
that there is a better view of God, which may be 
stated as follows ; Ho was under no moral obliga- 
tion whatever to exert his power in the creation 
of other beings. He would have been most blessed 
forever bad bo chosen not to do so. It was from 
no sense of duty, but from bis own good pleasure, 
that he made the worlds. Our philosophy of 
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creation is no philosophy at all, for we leave it 
where Paul left the great fact of election, in the 
supreme eudokia of the Creator, We also believe 
that he could have made the scale of created being 
higher or lower, without trampliug ou the law of 
right; and, in general, that it is purely optional 
with him either to put forth all his might, or to 
keep the greatness of it in reserve, a secret forever 
in his own bosom. We shrink from the hypothesis 
that the universe fully represents any of the per- 
fections of the Supremo, that the Infinite One has 
put all his nature into expression in aa aggregate, 
however large, of finite objects. 

Again, with our view of the difference between 
righteousness and benevolence, — a view which 
is sustained by the language of every considerable 
people under heaven, and by the Sacred Record as 
wtjfl, — we can and do hold that God may love be- 
ings, once created, more than the moral law re- 
quires. That law commands us to love them ac- 
cording to their worth, God with all possible 
intensity, and men as we do ourselves. If this 
rule be applicable to the Infinite Maker, he is bound 
to love himself supremely, and all other beings in 
proportion to their natural and moral worth. But 
he sometimes does more than this. In the mystery 
of \as sovereign good will he sets his affection upon 
some beyond the measure of their ivorth. Passuig 
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over tlie line of duty to himself and to them, he 
reveals a supra-legal goodness or grace. And such 
a goodness is not im absurdity ; it is not like " ex- 
tension beyond space," or "truth beyond the true ;" 
for goodness is not the same as righteousness. It 
may be a degree of love, the want of which would 
be no sin ; it may be a grace, transcending the 
claims of right. And such, according to the obvi- 
ous meaning of the New Testament, is the grace of 
God in Christ to his own elect. 

Dr. BushncU docs, indeed, make room in his sys- 
tem for a greater display of love to some moral 
beings than to others, yet only because the former 
can be benefited, while the latter cannot. He very 
properly concedes that God does not act in vain. 
Thus : "Wo ai'e to see and make our duo account 
of this one fact, that a good being is, l)y the suppo- 
sition, ready, just according to his goodness, to act 
vicariously in behalf of any bad or miserable being, 
whose condition he is able to restore. For a good 
being is not simply one who gives bounties and 
favors, but one who is in the principle of love ; 
and it is the nature of love, universally, to insert 
itself into the miseries and take upon its feeling 
the burdens of others. Love does not cmisider the 
ill-desert of the subject ; he may even be a cruel 
and relentless enemy. It docs not consider the ex- 
pense of toil and sacrifice and sofibring the inter- 
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vention may cost. It stops at nothing hut the 
Jcnown impossibility/ of relief or henefit; asks for 
nothing as inducement but the opportunity of suc- 
cess.'" (42.) Applying this view, it appears that 
God has the same degree of love to all men, if not 
to all beings, whether friends or foes, holy or sin- 
ful ; but his manifestation of that love, by suffering 
intervention in their behalf, depends on "the pos- 
sibility of relief or benefit," on " the opportunity of 
success." Kighteousness and love are commensu- 
rate, and tlierefore righteousness "does not con- 
sider the iil-desert of the subject ; " that is a matter 
of perfect indifference ; the only question is one of 
success. Love, or its equivalent, righteousness, 
will undertake no semce which does not promise 
to benefit its object. 

If this be so, one ef the following propositions 
must be true, namely: (1.) Tho vicarious suffer- 
ings of Christ were borne bybim without any refer- 
ence to those who will finally perish ; or (2.) his 
sufferings will somehow better the condition of the 
lost, instead of aggravating their guilt and woe ; or 
(3.) ho was ignorant of the future, and suffered in 
the hope of benefiting all, though that hope will be 
disappointed. If we accept Dr. Bushnell's view 
of the nature of the moral law, of God's relation to 
that law, and of the hidispensable condition of 
action oil his part in behalf of a sinful or miserable 
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bdng, these appear to be the only possible alterna- 
tives. For he admits that some of our race will be 

finally lost ; and this admitted, one of the proposi- 
tions stated above must be true, if his doctrine is 
true, for a fourth hypothosia is inconceivable. But 
Dr. EQshnell does not teach that the vicarious sac- 
rifice was limited, in the design of Christ, to the 
saved ; neither does he teach that it will mitigate 
the woe of the finally lost ; nor does he admit that 
Christ was ignorant of the ultimate results of his 
intervention. Every one of these propositions he 
denies, either expressly or by implication. But 
denying these, nothing remains but the abandon- 
ment of his whole system, so far as it is peculiar, 
or the acceptance of the doctrine of universal res- 
toration. To this doctrine his reasoning gravitates 
irresistibly, and in this it will end with every con- 
sistent tliinker. 

Having examined the doctrine of " The Vicarions 
Sacrifice " as to the nature of the moral law and as 
to God's relation to that law, we proceed to notice 
what it teacbes concerning 

JV. THE PENALTY OE ShV. 

This penalty is represented as being partly a 
natural consequence of sin and partly a remedial 
discipline. 
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Dr. Eushnell, it will be recollected, speaks of 
the moral law as " self-existent," along with God, 
as " before God's will " in the order of nature, and 
as "the spring of his character and conduct and 
beatitude forever," lie is "in it," if not ''under 
it ; " yet truly under it, if all thought of restraint 
or of reluctant conformity be excluded. This, 
doubtless, is an error; the law is in him, rather 
than he in it ; but Dr. Bushnell is self-consistent, 
for the most part, in carrying out his theory to its 
logical results, and therefore he speaks at length 
of " the law before government." On the supposi- 
tion that any beings created under that law 
disregard it, he says : "As certainly as they are 
broken loose from right, they will be chafing in the 
bitter consciousness of wrong, doing wrong to 
each other, contriving wrong, writhing in the 
pains of wrong. Their whole internal state will be 
a nimbus of confusion. For though nothing is 
contrived in them and in the world to have retribu- 
tive reaction, their simply being moral natures 
will compel them to suffer a tremendous shock of 
recoil." (241-2.) Mark also the following state- 
ment; "There is no express sanction to vindicate 
the law absolute, and no definitely understood sanc- 
tion. Certain effects of disorder and pain would 
follow disobedience, but that they would follow 
in any scale of desert, we do not know. The 
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justice which they will execute, therefore, is only 
a blind, quasi justice, if it be anything that de- 
serves the name." (255.) Accordingly future 
punishment may not be anything which " deserves 
the name of justice," for " the fiict of future pun- 
ishment was in the law of natural retribution from 
the first, just as gravity was in the world before it 
was declared by science ; for the penal disorders 
once begun are not reducible by us." (342.) 
Moreover Christ is represented " as only declaring 
that which lies in the simply natural causalities of 
retribution." (343.) Again : " The doctrine of 
endless punishment, taken as put into words, was 
never anything but a version of the fact, that re- 
tributive causes arc naturally endless in their 
propagations." 

But what of the law in government? It is only 
given to sinners and for their recovery to holiness ; 
for this work says : " The instituted government 
and the redeeming sacrifice will begin at the same 
date and point, and work together for very nearly 
the same purpose. In the largest and most proper 
view, the instituted government will include 
redemption ; for, beginning at the point of trans- 
gression, already broken loose, mere legislative 
and judicial action, plainly enough, cannot bring 
in the desired state of obedience . " ( 244-5 . ) 
Note also the following language : " The instituted 
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government of God is fast anchored in the terms 
of justice, declaring definite penalties." (255.) 
Yet "We shall very soon convince ourselves, it 

appears to me, that God has not undertaken to 
dispense justice by direct infliction, but by a law 
of natural consequence. He has connected thus, 
with our moral and physical nature, a law of 
reaction, by which any wrong of thought, feeling, 
disposition, or act, provokes a retribution exactly 
fitted to it, and, with qualifications already given, 
to the desert of it." (282.) Again: "In one 
view, all the statutes he enaets are explicatory, 
simply, of the law before government. In an- 
other view, they are only vindicatory of the same. 
So that the one fundamental principle of right 
contains, or demands, in a way of organic en- 
forcement, all the statutes ordained ; having these 
for its complete explication or fulfilment." (254.) 
Finally, " all the statutes we speak of are executory 
of this law (before government), else they are 
nothing." (250.) 

A close study of these and other passages in 
" The Vicarious Sacrifice " will show that Dr. 
Bushnell teaches: (1.) That, properly speaking, 
God had no moral government over men before the 
fall. Both he and his moral creatures were in the 
eternal law of right, and a violation of that law by 
either of them would bring to the transgressor dis- 
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order au<3 misery. This result may be called a 
sort of quasi justice, though not proportioned to 
gTiilt, nor in agreement with any scale of desert. — 
(2.) That, by reason of the fall, God was led to 
institute a government with "justice and penal 
sanctions." Yet these sanctions, appealing to fear 
and adjusted to the scale of desert, are inflicted by 
way of natural consequence. _AIaw of reaction 
has been put into our moral and physical nature, 
by which any wrong provokes a retribution exactly 
fitted to it. — (3.) That this instituted government 
and justice have for their object the recovery of 
men to righteousness. They are parts of the 
redemptive plan, "The moral sense is mightily 
quickened by the ai-rival of justice, and the tre- 
mendous energy in which if comes." As "enforc- 
ing and sharpening moral conviction, the instituted 
Liw is a necessary co-factor in the matter of re- 
demption." — (4.) That there is a "wrath-principle 
in God that puts him down upon wi'ong, and girds 
him in avenging majesty for the infliction of suffer- 
ing upon wrong." Yet " this wrath-impulse is no 
law to God, requiring him_to execute just what will 
exhaust tlie passion." It is no " fit conception of 
God's justice, that he will put evil upon a wrong- 
doer just because he is bad, and according to his 
badness, — that he will fly at -evil-doing and make 
it feel just as much evil as it practises." God's 
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indignation will be regulated by his -wisdom, and 
the punishment which he inflicts will be graduated 
by what is necessary to secure the welfare of 
society. — (5.) That future punishment is not an 
iailictiou, and is not adjusted to desert ; it was in 
the law of ii^tural i-eMbutiou frorti the first ; for 
poual disorders propagate themselves. And there- 
fore (6.) That the natural consequences of sin in 
this life are reformatory yet penal, and are adjusted, 
on the whole, to the guilt of men. This adjust- 
ment was uot original, but was due to the fall of 
man ; for it came with instituted government. 

This is a brief account of the penalty of sin as 
described in " The Vicarious Sacrifice." In so far 
as this penalty depends on the mora] nature of 
man, without respect to adjustments which are due 
to the fall, it is strictly a consequence of sin, is 
naturally eternal, and is wholly independent of 
God ; for God could not have given to man a 
moral constitution that would not have ensured 
this kind of penalty. But in so far as it depends 
on the will of God and is proportioned to the ill- 
desert of man, it is exacted solely in the interest 
of redemption, and therefore ceases when the sin- 
ner is recovered to virtue, or has passed beyond 
the reach of hope. "We are aware that Dr. Bush- 
nell sometimes uses language which seems incom- 
■patible with this statement ; yet we think our 
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of his language, but also with his idea of the moral 
law and the worli of Christ. Hence the wrath- 
principle in God is only such a degree of force and 
sternness in the treatment of sin as will be best 
fitted to recover the sinner to good. The evil- 
doer is never made to suffer because he has done 
wrong, but only because, having douo. wrong and 
being in wrong, it is necessary for him to be made 
to suffer in order to be restored. Punishment is 
remedial. It is adjusted to the scale of ill-desert, 
not because it is retributive in design, but because 
it will thus be in the highest degree reformatory. 
The wrath of God burns, indeed, against sin in 
proportion to its malignity, but this wrath is a blind 
impulse which need not in any case bo satisfied ; 
it may be checked or overruled by wisdom or 
love. 

Against this view of the penalty of sin we sub- 
mit a few remarks. (1.) It is a purely speculative 
view, an inference from the postulate that right- 
eousness and love are one and the same. As we 
have seen reason to reject the postulate, wc see no 
less reason to reject the conclusion from it. But 
while the assumption that right and love are iden- 
tical is the controlling one, it is not the only one 
required by Dr. Bushnell's view. For it renders 
many others necossaiy, in order to explain in any 
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plaiisiMe way the statements of Scripture and the 
facts of experience. It compels us to assume the 
self-existence of a moral law, independent of God 
and superior to him ; the creation of man as a 
moral being in that law, and subject to that law 
merely ; the want of any penal sanction to that law, 
though certain evils, as a sort of quasi justice, 
naturally followed its violation ; the institution of 
a moral goremment by God after the fall, recog- 
nizing degrees 'if guilt by grades of punishment; 
and the purely redemptive aim of this graded pen- 
alty. It is our belief that every one of these as- 
sumptions is necessary to the truth of Dr. Bush- 
nell's theory, and that no one of them is supported 
by the general drift of biblical tea<;hing. If they 
have any basis, it is iurnished by the speculative 
reason only. (2.) It is incompatible with the tes- 
timony of conscience and of the Sacred Record. 
For conscience looks upon punishment as being, in 
its primary office and end, retributive, and retribu- 
tive according to the scale of desert. It affirms 
that the bad, as such, ought not to be treated as 
well as the good, nor all the bad alike ; but that 
penal evil should be proportioned to wickedness, 
because such a gradation is just and right, not 
simply because it is beneficial. This we hold to be 
the testimony of an unperverted conscience, the 
decision of a sound moral judgment. And it is 
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sustained by the obvious sense of Scripture ; for in 
many places the Bible represents God as taking 
vengeance on the wicked, and as punishing them 
according to the measm-e of their guilt. More- 
over, this representation has rcspeet very often to 
the eternal state, where he that knew hts Master's 
will and did it not shall be beaten with many 
stripes. Besides, the Word of God distinctly 
teaches that men are not treated according to their 
deserts in this life. The wicked often flourish like 
tho green bay tree, and have all that heart can 
wish ; they live in honor and die in their nest ; 
while the righteous often suffer want and shame, 
begging, like Laaarus, for a morsel of bread, and 
sinking at last, so far as this world is concerned, 
into unhonored graves. The evils of sin are not, 
therefore, in this life, proportioned to the ill-desert 
of men. They are rather, for the most part, ad- 
monitory, disciplinary, reformatory; but tho bal- 
ance will be restored hereafter. At tlie final day 
men will receive according to the deeds done 
through the body, ' The rich man who has his good 
things in this life, and is not led by the goodness 
of God to repentance, will then be in torment ; 
while the poor man, who was chastened in spirit by 
affliction, and led to bewail and forsake his sins, 
will then enter into the joy of his Lord. In his 
theory, Dr. Bushnell has reversed the facts of the 
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case. The eternal law of right demands punish- 
ment for sin in proportion to its malignity ; but the 
economy of redemption arrests for a time the strict 
execution of penalty, adjusting the evils of sin to 
the purposes of recovery ; but when the period of 
gi'ace is closed, the last judgment will deliver up 
incorrigible offenders to the punishment of ain, 
according to the simple .and perfect law of right- 
eousness. Says Kant: "Eeason represents to us 
the moral will as worthy of happiness. But we 
see that they do not coincide ; nature does not 
effect such a meeting. There must, then, be 
somewhere a Power above nature, stronger than 
man, who wUl uphold the moral order, will bring 
about the union between virtue and happiness, 
between guilt and misery; and this being is God," 
It is no objection to this view that it has com- 
manded the assent of the most thoughtful 
theologians and moralists since the advent of 
Christ. 

We feel oiu'selves, therefore, constrained to 
reject the principles of religious philosophy taught 
by Dr. Bushnel!, believing them to bo erroneous 
and fruitful of error. These principles are three, 
namely, that the law of right is fully and exactly 
expressed by tlie law of love ; that God is subject 
to this law in the same sense as are angels and 
men ; and that punishment, so far as it depends on 
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the will of God, is purely refoi-matory in its aim. 
It must bo admittccl that these principles agree 
with one another, and that, in the general drift of 
his argument. Dr. Bushnell is consistent with 
himself More thin this we iie willing to con- 
cede — every one of the=(c principles h is something 
in its fa\oi Toi it to lore perfectly is not in 
strictness of <.pcech to fuliil the whole hw of right, 
it IS to fulfil a groit part of it and to ensure 
obedience to all the lest If God la not bound by 
the moiil liw just as men ue th^t hw is no leis 
sacred and deai to him than to them And if 
mstitutcd punishment is not purclj letoimator) 
the prospect and foretiste of it are often reforma- 
tory in the present life. The philosophy of "The 
Vicarious Sacrifice" is therefore partial, one- 
sided ; for it recognizes only a moiety of the facts 
given by consciousness and revelation ; but it is 
more than plausible, for it embraces large masses 
of truth, some of which have never before been 
exposed so fully to the light. Hence it is liable to 
be accepted as comprehending all the truth on the 
subject of which it treats. Hence, too, the diffi- 
culty of reviewing it justly, commending what is 
good, and rejecting what is evil. Perhaps it is 
wise, though it may seem ungracious, to point out 
the evil more carefully than if there were less of 
good mingled with it. 
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When a system of philosophy or religion pro- 
fesses to give the whole truth on a given subject, 
while it ignores or rejects a certain part of it, the 
system is, so far forth at least, a false one. And 
this falsehood is all the more dangerous because it 
is imbedded in truth. 

" For a lie that is all a lie maybe met and fought with outright! 
But a lie that is part a truth is a harder matter ta flghl." 
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CHAPTER II. 

INTEEPEETATIO::? OF THE LANGUAGE OF 
SCRIPTURE. 

T'bE positive elements of Dr. Bustmell's 
I system are many of them sound and good, 
but' the negative are not ; he affirms cor- 
rectly, but denies incorrectly. Like the astrono- 
mer who stands on the earth and gazes at the 
moon, he has taken a mental position from which 
ho can see but one side of the perfect sphere of 
truth. Ho readily perceives the manward aim of 
Christ's sacrifice, but does not catch a ghmpse of its 
Godward aim. He sees the moral character and 
influence of that sacrifice, but is blmd to its 
judicial character and value. Everything in his 
book looks to one end, the representation of 
Christ's death as expressive of compassionate love, 
and intended to awaken love in the hearts of men. 
Tlicrefore, in his view, to justify a sinner by the 
blood of Christ, is to make him morally right by 
the persuasive power of the cross ; to pardon him, 
is to release him from the control of inward 
depravity ; to redeem him, is the same and nothing 
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more; and to make propitiation for his sina, is to 
cleanse his heart from evil. Propitiation, jnstiflca- 
tion, redemption, pardon, intercession, are there- 
fore equivalent terms in the theology of this writer, 
all of them denoting the moral effect of the Gospel 
on the heart. We may therefore test the ade- 
quacy and correctness of his theory by ascertain- 
ing the ideas actually expressed by these terras in 
the Word of God. 



/. USE OF THE TERM " rWAEIOUS." 

But we cannot enter upon this second and 
decisive part of our criticism, without protesting' 
beforehand against Dr. Bushnell'a use of the term 
"vicarious." And it seems to us that, in this 
respect, he may fairly be condemned out of his 
own mouth. For, after quoting a number of 
tiblical phrases descriptive of Christ's death, ho 
says: "The whole Gospel is a texture, thus, of 
vicarious conceptions, in which Christ is repre- 
sented, in one way or another, as coming into our 
place, substituted in our stead, bearing our bur- 
dens, answering for us, and standing in a kind of 
sufl'ering sponsorship for the race. , . Now the 
word vicarious is chosen to represent and gather 
up into itself all these varieties of expression. It 
is Ihf same ivord, in the root, as the word vice 
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ill vicegerent, viceroy, vicar, vicar-general, vice- 
president, and the like. It is a word tliat carries 
always a face (?) of substitution, indicating that 
one person comes in place somehow of another. 
Thus a vice-president is one who is to act in certain 
contingencies as and for the president ; a viceroy, 
for the king. The ecclesiastical vicar, too, was a, 
vicar as being sent to act for the monastic body, 
whose duties were laid as a charge upon him ; and 
the pope is called the vicar of Christ, in the same 
way, as being authorized to fill Christ's place. Auy 
person acts vicariously, in this view, just so far as 
he comes in place of another. The conunerci.il 
agent, the trustee, the attorney, are examples of 
vicarious action at common law." This is all quite 
correct, though it seems to promise very little for 
the peculiar theory of Dr. BushncU. By what 
sleight of hand in the use of language, we involun- 
tarily ask, is this word " vicarious " to take on a 
sense in harmony with the doctrine of the book? 
Let us see. Dr. Bushnell proceeds thus : "Then, 
if we speak of ' sacrifice,' any person acts in a way 
of 'vicarious sacrifice,' not when he bums upon 
an altaj" in some other's place, but when he makes 
loss for him, even as he would make loss for him- 
self in the offering of a sacrifice for sin. The 
expression is a figure representing that the party 
making such sacrifice f(U' anotlior comes into 
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burden, pain, weariness, or even to the yielding up 
of life for his sake. The word 'vicarious' does 
not say all, nor the word 'sacrifice,' but the two 
together make out the true figure of Christ and his 
Gospel." (39,40.) By the dd of a " stile " Chris- 
tian and Faithful passed readily over " the fence " 
and entered a " by-path " in a pleasant " meadow," 
a path which seemed to lead in Ibe same direction 
as the one left, but whioh ended in darkness and 
Doubting Castle, By the aid of the word "sacri- 
fice," skilfully handled, the auUioi- whom we are 
reviewing leads us into a way seemingly parallel 
to that in which we wore just going with him, but 
which no longer " offends every strongest sentiment 
of our nature," and by a gradual trend is taking us 
to an opposite goal. Ho assumes in this passage 
two thmgs : first, that the idea of "saeritiee" is 
that of personal loss, as, for example, the relinquish- 
ment of so much property in the animal sacrificed ; 
and, secondly, that loss suffered for another is for 
that reason "vicarious." But does the Word of 
God speak of men as offering themselves in sacri- 
fice, or rather as offering animals? Dr. Bushnell 
has employed the woi-d in a modern and figurative 
sense, in order to shelter himself in an unauthorized 
use of the term "vicarious." Besides, loss suffered 
for another is not on that account vicarious, any 
more than a person who sufl'ers for his Idng is on 
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that account his viceroy, or a person who sympa- 
thizes with the president in a great domestic afflic- 
tion is therefore the vice-president. Not one of 
the examples alleged by Dr. Bushncll justifies his 
use of the word in question. A little further on 
wo are told, "that Christ, in what ia called his 
vicarious sacrifice, simply engages, at the expense 
of great suffering and even of death itself, to bring 
us out of our sins themselves and so out of their 
penalties ; being himself profoundly identified with 
us in our fallen state, and burdened in feeling with 
our evils." (41.) This language drops the idea of 
substitution, a " face " of which is always carried 
in tlie word vicarious. It represents Christ as 
suffering with the sinner, but not in place o/the 
sinner. In every term adduced to explain the 
force of the root, vice, a proper substitution is ex- 
pressed ; but in this description of Christ's sacrifice 
the radical idea is omitted. Yet this description 
gives the author's view exactly. Eelp/ul sympathy 
in suffering is what he means by vicarious sacrifice. 
Eut such sympathy is not, according to his own 
previous showing, vicarious ; for it is suffering ivith 
the sinner and not in his place, not as his vicar, 
representative, sponsor, or substitute; and there- 
fore Dr. Bushncll has misused an important theo- 
logical term in the very title of his work. But it 
is not a biblical term ; let us then see whether he 
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has treated the language of Scripture any more 
fairly, for there are a number of terms, such as 
"intercession," "forgiveness," "propitiation," aud 
"justification," which, as commonly understood, 
are inconsistent with his theory of the work of 
Christ.' 

//. INTERCESSrOlf. 

The sacred writers, it has always been supposed, 
looked upon the presence of Christ in heaven as a 
constant plea for the favor of God to believers, as 
an all-sufficient reason for the bestowal of grace 
Ujjon the followers of Jesus ; and they saw in the 
presence of Christ such a plea, it is also supposed, 
because he had offered himself a sacrifice for the sins 
of the people. But this view implies an influence 
of the Atonement on the mind and attitude of God 
towards believers, and therefore offends tlie judg- 
ment of Dr. Bushnell. Accordingly he writes : 
"Intercession means, literally, inteiwention, that 
is, a coming between ; and it is not God that wants 
to be softened, or made better, for Christ himself 
is only the incarnate love and sacrificing patience 
of God ; but the stress of the intercession is with 
us and in our hearts' feeluig — all which we simply 
figure, objectively, when we conceive him as the 
priest that liveth over to make intercession for us. 
We set him before God's altar, in a figure of 
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eternal spou&orship, urging the suit of peace ; 
though the pea<?e he obtaius by the suit of his 
sacrifice cornea, in fact, from our mitigation, not 
from the mitigation of God." (71—2.) Can this 
be the meaning of the sacred record, when it 
speaks of Christ, or the Holy Spirit, as interceding 
for U9? If the "eternal sponsorship" is hut a 
" figure," can it be said to mean just the opposite 
of what it appears to mean? While it seems to 
bear the case of man before God, with a reason 
and plea for grace, does it, by this, aim really and 
solely to make an impression on the heart of man? 
If so, we must say with all reverence that a false 
idea is sot forth for a good end ; that the " altar- 
form " deceives the mind for the sake of softening 
the heart. And if such a method of doing good is 
right in the Most High, though '^^Tong in us, it is 
greatly to be lamented that Dr. Bushnell has 
discovered the truth in this case, for a knowledge 
of the truth must sadly mar the power of the false- 
hood to benefit men. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
speaks of Christians aa having " a great high priest, 
who has passed through the heavens, Jesus the 
Son of God," a " forerunner who for us is entered 
into that within the veil," who hath an " unchange- 
able priesthood," and is therefore " able to save to 
the uttermost all that come unto God by him, 
seeing he ever livcth to make intercession for 
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them," and wlio " is entered into heaven itself, now 
to appear in the presence of God for us." Similar 
language ia found in the Epistle to the Eomans : 
"Who is he that condemncth? It is Christ ttiat 
died, yea, rather, that is risen again, who is even 
at the right hand of God, who also maketh iuter- 
cossion for us." The " intervention," it will be 
observed, is in heaven, and is in behalf of those 
who bolieYc. Both these circumstances agree with 
the common view ; the place suggests influence on 
the mind or attitude of God rather than on the 
minds of men; and the preposition "for," or "in 
behalf of," accords with that view, rather than 
with the theory of direct iuflucnco on the hearts of 
Christians. The same verb is used in a few other 
places. Writing to the Christians in Eome, Paul 
declares that "the Spirit itself," that is, the Holy 
Spirit, " maketh intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot bo uttered," and likewise that this 
same Spirit "maketh intercession for the saints 
according to the will of God." Reference ia made 
in both these expressions to the aid which the 
Divine Spirit affords to Christians when they come 
before God in prayer for his blessing. Once more 
in the same epistle we find the word in question : 
"Wot ye not what the Scripture saith of Elias? 
how he maketh intercession to God against Israel," 
etc., that is, the term is used to signify a plea 
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addressed to God against a sinful people ; and it 
appears to have about the same sense in the report 
of Festus to Agrippa and his court concerning Paul : 
"Ye see this man, about whom all the multitude of 
the Jews have dealt with me," or made intercession 
with me. These are all the passages in the New 
Testament which contain the term in question, and 
in every one of them it signifies to appear before 
God, or a human ruler, with some reason or plea, 
in favor or against another pai-ty. It never 
denotes an intervention or effort in behalf of God, 
or the ruler, to change the moral attitude of the 
sinful subject. Josephus makes use of the word 
in a single instance, saying, "I^ucius Lenttilus, the 
consul, freed the Jews that are in Asia from service 
in the army, at my intercession for them" (Anlt. 
xiv. X. 13) ; and its meaning is precisely the same 
as in the New Testament. It is also worthy of 
note as making against the exposition of Dr. 
Bushnell, that neither Christ nor the Holy Spirit 
is ever said in the New Testament to intercede for 
unbelievers. It is only for believers, for those 
who love God and seek his favor, that the Saviour 
appears as a sponsor or advocate in heaven. la 
conclusion, we are required to say that Dr. Eush- 
neU has interpreted this important term without any 
proper regard to its actual meaning and use, and 
by so doing has saved his theory at too great a 
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saprifii^G ; for a theory which can only be saved by 
pei-\'ertiDg the sense of God's Word costs more 
than it is worth. 



III. FORGIVENESS. 

Why is an unexampled meaning given to thia 
word by Dr. Bushnell? The question need not be 
answered ; but of this wo arc certain, that ihe 
principles of hia religious philosophy demand this 
unexampled meaning. For if righteousness is 
nothing but love, then penalty is but a means of 
reformation ; and if reformation is once effected, 
nothing more is to be done, punishment has no 
office to iierform, and falls away of coutbe. But if 
there is need of pardon after repentance, penalty 
must be retributive as well as re=*torativo, and 
righteousness is not one and the same with benevo- 
lence. Let us, then, look at a few sentences of his 
work : " The very light notions prevalent concern- 
ing remission, or forgiveness, . . . make It 
necessary to revise our impressions at this point." 
And, having noticed briefly the prevalent notions, 
he goes on thus : "What, then, is remission, more 
sufficiently conceived? The word, both in Greek 
and English, is a popular word, which signifies, 
in common speech, a letting go; that is, a letting 
go of blame, , . But though God accommodates 
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our uniTerstftiidiiig, in the use of this rather super- 
ficial word, we can easily see, that his relations to 
a sinning soul under his government, taken hold 
of, as it is, already, by the retributive causes 
arrayed in nature itself for the punishment of 
tran agression, are so different from those of a man 
to a ■wroug-doing fellow-man, that a mere letting 
go, or consenting no longer to blame, really ac- 
complishes nothing as regards the practical release 
of sin. . . We ought to be sure beforehand, that 
the Scripture will not leave the matter here, but 
will somehow manage to strike a deeper key. 
And we find, as we go into the inquiry, that we 
have, at least, three distinct forms of expression 
given us, to accommodate our uses. . . Thus, 
if we are thuiking of God's displeasure, we have 
the word ' remission,' tliafc spealis of releasing the 
blame ; and we often use the much deeper word, 
'forgiveness,' in the same superficial sense. . 
If, again, we tliiuk of our sin as a stale of 
moral incapacity ind corruption, fastened upon us 
by the retributive causes which our sin has pro- 
voked, we aro allowed to speak of 'forgiveness' 
as the 'taking away' of our sin; just as wo may 
of being 'healed,' 'washed,' 'reconciled,' 'de- 
livered,' 'turned away,' 'made free.' Here we 
conceive that God is able, in the declaration of 
his righteousness, to g{'t such a hold of the souls 
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sweltering in disorder, under the natural effects of 
transgression, as to bring them out of their di8- 
order into righteousness. . ■ They receive the 
executed fact of remission, or spiritual release. 
Otherwise, under a mere letting go, tho bad causes 
hold fast like fire in brimstone, refusing to be 
cheated of their prey. The same is true of for- 
giveness." (423, seq.) 

On these sentences it may be remarked: (1.) 
That they compriao tho substance of tho ■writer's 
argument for setting aside the common idea of for- 
giveness as insufficient for the purposes of the- 
ology;' (2.) That they reveal the state of mind 
in which ho is ready to interpret the word of God, 
— "We ought to be sure beforehand, that the 
Scriptures will somehow manage to strike a deeper 
key;"^ (3.) That they betray an astonishing 
levity in spealdng of God's displeasure at sin ; — 
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God's letting go his displeasure, consenting no 
longer to blame, is a very light niJitter indeed, and 
a term which signifies only that has but a super- 
ficial-sense ; (4.) That they suggest a very care- 
less use of the New Testament ; for the woi-ds " re- 
mission " and " forgiveness " commonly represent 
the same Greek term, apkeais; (5.) That they 
prove him to understand by forgiveness of sin the 
"taking away " of our sin, regarded as a "state of 
moral incapacity and corruption;" and (6.) That 
all these positions may be traced to the writer's 
view of instituted penalty as tteir proximate^ 
source, and to his view of the nature of moral law 
as their original source. Instituted penalty is a 
light matter with him ; or, rather, it is a great 
good ; to remit it would be an injury rather than a 
blessing. The removal of the natijra.1 efiects of sin 
is the only thing which has a look of importance to 
him, — or can have such a look. 

The word ajphesis occurs seventeen times in the 
New Testament, and fourteen times it is followed 
by the word " sins," or an equivalent term. Eight 
times it is translated in the common version " re- 
mission," and six times "forgiveness." In one 
other instance, " Without shedding of blood there 
is 110 remission," " of sins " is doubtless to be 
supplied to complete the sense. It may be well to 
transcribe these passages for the reader's couven- 
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ienee, " This is my blood of the New Covenant 
which 13 shed for many, for the remission of sins ; " 
"The baptism of repentance, for the rem.issioii of 
sins ; " " He that shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost hath never forgiveness ; " " To give knowl- 
edge of salvation unto his people in remission of 
their sins ; " " Preaching the baptism of repentanee 
Tor the remission of sins ; " " That repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached in his name ; " 
"Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for remission of sins ; " 
"To give repentance to Israel and remission of 
sins ; " " Through his name every one who believes 
in him shall receive remission of sin ; " " Through 
this man foi"giveness of sins is preached to 
you;" "To open their eyes, that they may turn 
from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan to God, that they may obtain for- 
giveness of sins I " " In whom we have redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of sins;" "but 
where there is remission of these" — the sins just 
mentioned — " there is no longer offering for sin." ' 
Even a cursory reading of these passages is 
enough to make it evident that no one of them 
requires us to give any but the usual meaning to 
the words "remission" and "foi^tvcness." Tor 
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they speak of "righteousness," "Mth," "turning 
from darkness to light, from the power of Satan 
to God," and even of baptism, which is the pre- 
scribed sign of "repentance," as antecedent in the 
order of nature, and, indeed, prerec[tnsite to the 
" forgiveness of sins." But according to Dr. Bush- 
nell's theory of the divine act signified by the 
forgiveness of sins, it is incredible that this act 
should be set forth as a consequence of repentance 
and faith, nay, more, as an end to be secured by 
them ; for if, as he avers, forgiveness is the act of 
"taking away our sin, regarded as a state of moral 
incapacity and corruption," it cannot differ from 
the divine act of working repentance or faith in 
the soul. For how can "the moral incapacity and 
corruption " of the spirit be more effectually re- 
moved than by a ratlieal change of mind, express- 
ing itself in faith and love ? The objection which 
we now m^G is fatal to this novel interpretation 
of the word aphesis, represented in our version by 
" remission" and " forgiveness." 

We have looked at all the places in which the 
TUrnn appears, and it may now be well to glance at 
a few in which the corresponding verb is employed. 
The Saviour taught his discipjes to pray, " Forgive 
us our debts, as wc forgive our debtors," and then 
remarked, "If ye forgive men their trespasses, 
yom- heavenly Father will also forgive you." 
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(Matt. vi. 12, 14.) "With thia language shouM be 
compared the Saviour's language in Matt, xviii. 
2'3, sq, : "The lord of that servant, moved with 
compassion, released him, and forgave him the 
tlobt ; " and verse 27 : " Then having called him, 
his lord saith unto him, Thou wicked servant, I 
fiirgave thee all that debt, because thou besoughtest 
nic," etc. These passages teach clearly enough, 
(1.) That divine forgiveness, as represented by this 
verb, is not a work of grace in the hearts of men. 
It may presuppose such a work, and be conditioned 
on it, but it cannot be identical with it, (2.) That 
" forgiveness " is the same act in kind, whether per- 
formed by God or by man. This is evident from 
both the passages cited. It is hardly necessary 
for us to bring ftirward other texts ; for Dr. Bush- 
nell disdains such humble methods of ascertaining 
the meaning and use of words. 

Yet we must notice briefly the word dtarizomai, 
■which in several places ia properly rendered "for- 
give." It is twice employed to express the remis- 
sion of a debt. (Luke vii. 42, 43.) It is also used 
to describe in part the duty of the Corinthian 
church to the man who had been cut off from it for 
incest, but had repented of his sin : " Ye ought 
rather to forgive and console him, lest perhaps such 
a one should be swallowed up with overmuch 
sorrow," (2 Cor. ii. 7.) Again, in the same cou- 
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nection, we read : " To whom ye forgave anytMi^, 
I also : for what I have forgiven, if I have forgiven 
anything, for your sakes I have done it in the 
person of Christ." (verse 10.) In another place, 
when speaking of his not being a charge to the 
Corinthian saints, he says: "Forgive me this 
wrong." (xii. 13.) To the Ephesians the same 
apostle writes : "Be ye kind to one another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, as also God in 
Christ forgave you, (iv. 32.) To the Colossians : 
" And you also, heiiig dead in your trespasses and 
the uncircumcision of your flesh, he made alive 
together with him, forgiving us all our trespasses." . 
(ii. 13.) And once more : "Forbearing one another, 
and forgiving each otJier, even as Christ forgave 
you, so also ja" (iii. 13.) Thefc is but one of 
these passages that would be likely to suggest to 
any careful interpreter Dr. Bushnell's view of for- 
giveness, namely, the words, ""Wliom he made 
alive together with him, forgiving us all our tres- 
passes." But here the word "forgiving" need not 
be taken as explanatory of " made alive ; " it may 
far better, especially in view of the plural object, 
"trespasses," be understood to denote an act con- 
temporaneous with the " making alive," but logically 
dependent on it. It is therefore plain that the 
occasional use of the word charizomai, to give, in 
the sense to " forgive," affords no foundation for 
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the extraordinary theory proposed in "The Vi- 
carious Sacrifice." 

Besides, it is worthy of note, that the sacred 
writers almost uniformly speak of the forgiveness 
of sins, not of sin. This phraseology can hardly 
be accidental. It must have been chosen because 
it expresses most exactly the thought which was 
in the minds of the writers. But the plural, 
" sins," does not suggest " a state of moral incapacity 
and corruption." Such a state might perhaps be 
called naturally sin, but not " sins," or " trespasses." 
Nor does the phrase, " forgiveness of sins," suggest 
the idea of making a person morally right in char- 
acter ; for man is a unit, and aanctification deals 
with him as such, works in the centre of his moral 
being by strengthening faith, hope, love, and 
thence outward, through volition, into all the de- 
tails of Christian action. But "sins," conceived 
of as the ripe fruits of an evil nature, as the dis- 
tinct violations of a just law, may naturally be 
mentioned in connection with forgiveness. For 
moral evil culminates in actions, and therefore 
retribution and pardon refer to actions ; on the 
other hand depravity is a state of the soul, a 
preference of self to God ; and therefore regenera- 
tion and sanctification have to do with sinfulness, 
or sin, with the root and not with the branches. 
They act by infusing into the root a new life, 
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mightier through grace than the old, aud thus 
roach the branches and the fruit. And so the 
regular use of the word " sins," as the object of 
" forgiveness," is incompatihle with Dr. Bushnell's 
theoiy of what is meant by this term. 

And, finally, it may be observed that Dr. Bnsh- 
neU speaks of pardon, remission, forgiveness, as 
signifying in common speech a "letting go of 
hlame," but never as a letting go oi punishment, 
while the dictionaries give the latter a leading 
place in their definitions. Thus, Webster says that 
the word " pardon " is from per and dono, meaning 
properly to give back or away, and assigns it two 
meanings, namely, to forgive, and to remit as a 
penalty. lie adds, that we pardon an offence when 
we remove it from the offender and consider him 
as not guilty ; we pardon Hie ofiender when we 
release or absolve him from his liability to suffer 
punishment. Again, he assigns two meanings to 
the word "forgive," namely, to remit as an 
offence or debt, and to remit as a debt, fine, or 
penalty. And, Liatly, he defines " remit " as signi- 
tying, among other things, to forgive, as to remit 
punishment, to pardon, as a fault or crime. All 
these words signify, therefore, a letting go of 
penalty, as well as a letting go of blame. But 
" The Vicarions Sacrifice " does not, we think, 
allude to the former sense, while it evidently 
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liclittlos tJie latter. And the explanation is at 
htiiid : Dr. BushuoU's theory of the Divine Govern- 
ment detennines for him beforehand what the 
words of Scripture must mean, and so what they 
do mean, — dictionaries and context to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. This may be regarded as 
unduly severe ; but the truth must bo spoken with 
all the more emphasis when error has found an 
able champion. 

IV. JUSTIFICATION. 

The Greek word dikaioun, which is commonly 
translated in the New Testament to justify, was 
employed by the Seventy to represent forttis of the 
Hebrew verb t-tadhak, and the writer whom we are 
reviewing says that, after careful examination, he 
must reject altogether the alleged forensic or legal 
sense of the Hebrew word. He pronounces it a 
strictly moral term, and remarks (p. 411): "On 
the whole I do not know an example in the Old 
Testament where the original moral word referred 
to, whether translated righteousness, righteous, 
and be right, or justice, just, and justify, is used in 
any but a properly moral sense." Now it is 
singular, to say the least, that the studies of this 
gifted writer should have led him to a conclusion 
so different from the one reached in every age by 
the most eminent Hebrew scholars ; for, turning to 
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the lexicon of Geeenius, we find among the defini- 
tions of thia word the following, — to have a just 
cause in a forensic sense, to gain one's cause, to 
pronounce righteous or just in a forensic sense, 
that is, to acquit, to absolve, and to justify one's 
self. Fiirst, an authority hardly second to Gesc- 
nius, gives nearly the same definitions, thus, to 
declare righteous in judgment, to acquit or ab- 
solve, to justify or defend one's self. But these 
lexicographers may, of course, be wrong and Dr. 
EushncU right. Let us, then, look at a few pas- 
sages which bear on the point in question, and 
which arc briefly noticed by him. 

The first is Deut. xxv. 1 : "If there be a con- 
troversy between men, and they come near to the 
judgment, that they may judge them, then they 
shall justify the righteous and condemn the 
guilty." Here the Hebrew verb, translated "they 
shall justify," expresses a judicial act. The 
judges are not, properly speaking, to pronounce a 
decision on the moral character of the parties, as 
related to the "law before government," but rather 
a judgment on their conduct as subjects of a re- 
vealed law. This fact could not have been made 
plainer by any form of speech. Indeed, the 
direction to the judges " to justify the righteous 
and condemn the guilty," implies their power to do 
the reverse of lliiH, that is, justify the guilty and 
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condemn the righteous. Nothing but a judicial 
sentence can therefore be referred to. And if the 
decision of a legal tribunal may be given by the 
original word here rendered "justify," this word 
does eeitainly express the idea of righteousness 
under "judicial analogies ; " it sets forth one's rela- 
tion to law and penalty ; and is not therefore re- 
stricted to the purely moral uses allowed by Dr. 
Bushnell. Besides, we know that it is the func- 
tion of earthly judges not to make character, to 
"righten" men inwardly, nor to pronounce charac- 
ter as a whole to be good or evil, but to declare 
men innocent or guilty, right or wrong, in some 
particular act or course of action ; and the stand- 
ard, to which thoy are bound to adjust their decis- 
ion, is the civil law, a law which may or may not 
coincide exactly with moral right. 

The second passage is Isaiah v. 22, 23: ""Woe 
unto heroes in wine-drinking, and to men of 
strength in mingling strong drink, justifying the 
wicked for a bribe, and they take away the right- 
eousness of the righteous from them." Knobel 
speaks of these verses as being a "woe against 
judges without conscience, who take bribes to be 
spent in drunkennC'S ; " and Alexander remarks that 
"the effect here ascribed to drunkenness is not 
merely that of incapacitating judges for the dis- 
cbarge of their official functions, but that of 
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tempting them to make a trade of justice, with a 
■view to the indulgence of their appetites," Here, 
then, we have the word which Dr. Bushuell de- 
scribes as "the original moral word," nowhere 
used " in any but a properly moral sense," cboscQ 
by the sacred writer to denote a . strictly forensic 
act, and indeed an act by which a guilty person is 
pronounced righteous before the law, — rectus in 
curia. And the judges are represented as doing 
this for a bribe. The decision which they give 
docs not express their real opinion ; it is merely a 
legal sentence. It is also worthy of note, that 
they are said " to take away the righteousness of 
the righteous from them." Is righteousness in this 
case a moral quality? Can unscrupulous judges 
take away from any man his rectitude before the 
eternal law? They may pronounce him guilty of 
a crime against the civil law, when he is not, and 
may deprive him of his standing as a good citizen, 
by a judicial act ; but they cannot touch his moral 
character. Dr. Bushnell must have submitted the 
language of this passage "to heavy practice," if we 
may borrow one of his phrases, before he fomid it 
in harmony with his view. Indeed, we regard the 
language of Isaiah in this place as illustrating that 
of Paul in Eomans i. 17, and elsewhere ; for 
human judges are supposed, by the prophet, to 
give or take away righteousness, that is, to acquit 
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or condemn by an official act, just as God is sup- 
posed, by the apostle, to do the same. 

A tliird place in which the 1*01x1 under examina- 
tion appears is Is. 1. 8: "Near is my juatifier; 
who will contend with mc ? " The verb translated 
"contend," in the last clause, denotes litigation, 
and we are therefore forced by the connection to 
say, that Dr. Bushneli's high moral word is made 
to do humble service, in the first clause, under 
" political analogies." Indeed, Dr. Alexander re- 
marks on the participle which we have rendered 
"juatifier," that "this is properly a forensic term, 
meaning to acqmt or pronounce innocent, in case 
of accusation, and to right or do justice to, in ease 
of civil controversy ; " but his statement needs 
qualification ; it goes about as far beyond the truth 
in one direction as Dr. Bushneli's does in the 
other. The word is frequently, but not uniformly, 
a forensic term. This is affirmed by all the best 
lexicographers, and tlieir judgment is correct. 

In Prov. xvii. 15, the same verb is used again 
of simply judicial action. "He that justifies the 
wicked, and he that condemns the righteous, even 
both of these are abomination to Jehovah." This 
proverb must refer to the action of civil rulers, and 
is analogous to Is. v. 22, 23, explained above. 
Equally certain is the uae of the word in a legal 
BUiiae-by Solomon, 1 Kings viii. 31, 32: "If any 
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man trespass gainst his ueighbor, and an oath he 
laid upon him to cause him to swear, and the oath 
come before thine altar in this house ; then hear 
thou in heaven, and do and judge thy servants, to 
condemn the wicked, to bring his way upon hia 
head-, and to justify the righteous, to give him 
according to his righteousness." Here again we 
are deep in the judicial analogies ; the wicked are 
to be condemned and punished, the righteous, 
justified and treated accordingly. The language 
has respect to civil affairs. The action solicited 
of God is retributive, not reformatory. On this 
point it would seem impossible for any one to 
entertain a doubt. 

The passages now cited are sufficient to prove 
Dr. Bushncll mistaken in hia view of the meaning 
and use of the Hebrew term in question. How he 
fell into so grave an error, it is not for us to say ; 
but we may call attention to his remark, that "in 
three caaes wo find the expression, 'justify the 
wicked,' where the very point of the charge is 
that the wicked are taken into favor, passed as 
righteous, and so that moral distinctions, not foren- 
sic, are confounded," Now it is to be observed, 
that no one of these passages speaks of taking the 
wicked into favor ; all of them speak clearly and 
only of making or pronouncing them righteous ; 
and not of malting them righteous by a change of 
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chai-acter, — for tliis is not the funetiou of earthly 
judges, nor indeed of any judge, acting as such, — 
but of pronouncing them righteous in a legal sense. 
In view of what law ? Manifestly, of the civil law, 
or of the Jewish law, which was both civil and 
theocratic, though enforced by earthly magistrates. 
It is also to be observed, that all civil laws are 
presumed by those who make or admiuister them 
to be right. This was .eminently true of those who 
had to do with executing justice accorduig to the 
Mosaic law. Every transgression of it was a 
moral as well as a civU offence, — a sin against God 
as well as a sin against man. And a perception 
of the former aspect appears to have led Dr. Bush- 
nell to deny the latter. But ho does not attempt 
to explain how the righteousness of the righteous, 
this being understood in a moral sense, can be 
taken from them by wicked judges, nor does he 
prove by a breath _^of argument that anything ex- 
cept a judicial or forensic act is denoted by the 
verb in any one of the places examined. As the 
result of a pretty thorough study of the Old Testa- 
ment, with the help of a Hebrew concordance, we 
affirm that the word in question is often used in a 
legal sense. 

To complete the discussion, we now turn to the 
New Testament, and examine the use of the corre- 
sponding Greek term. In Matt. xii. 36, 37, we 
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read as follows : "But I say unto you that ereiy 
idle word that men shall speak, they shall give 
account thereof in the day of judgment ; for from 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and from thy 
words thou shalt be condemned." In this verse 
the forensic use of the verb is just as certain as 
language could make it. The day of judgment, 
the account given, the source of justification on the 
one hand and of condemnation on the other, and 
the sentence itself, are all mentioned ; so that we 
despair of finding any word which is used to mark 
a decision as judicial if the word translated " shall 
be justified" is not used for that purpose by our 
Saviour in the passage quoted. In Rom. ii. 12, 13, 
16, Paul wiites thus: "For as many as sinned 
without law shall also perish without law, and as 
many as sinned with law shall be judged by law ; 
for not the hearers of law are just before God, but 
the doers of law shall be justified ... in 
the day when God shall judge the secrets of men 
by Jesus Christ, according to my Gospel." Here 
the apostle makes use of legal analogies, and the 
words "shall be justified" express a judicial de- 
cision. To deny this seems to us to be denying 
what is plainest in speech. Hardly less conclusive 
is the evidence contained in 1 Cor, iv. 4, when 
read with the context, thus: "But with mc it is 
a very small thing that I shoidd be jndged by you 
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or by man's day ; ' nay, neither do I judge myself 

For I am conscious to myself of nothing ; yet not 
in this am I justified, but he that judgctb me is 
the Lord. So then judge not anything before the 
time, until the Lord come, who will bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness, and make manifest 
the counsels of the hearts ; and then shall each one 
have the praise [due to him] from God." In this 
place the apostle declares that neither the judgment 
of his follow-mcn, nor that of his own conscience, 
is authoritative and perfect. As a steward of the 
mysteries of God he was acquitted by his own con- 
science of having been unfaithful to the Corin- 
thians ; but this acquittal was not final ; for the 
Lord alone is judge, and only at his coming did 
the apostle expect to hear the infallible decision. 
It seems to us, then, that the forensic sense of the 
term "justified" is unquestionable in this passage. 
The same is true of it, likewise, in Kom. viii. 33 : 
"■Who shall lay anything to the charge of God's 
elect? God is he that justifieth : "Who is he that 
condemneth?" Mention is here made of accusa- 
tion, of justification, of condemnation, and no just 
interpreter can hesitate a moment in pronouncing 
the use of the word forensic. Yet it is applied to 
believers in Christ and is preceded by the words, 
"Whom he predestinated, them he also called ; and 
whom he called, them he also justified ; and whom 
' lo oirt version, "judgment," 
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he justified, them be also gloi-ified." The word 
"called," in this place, refers to the dipine act of 
regeneration, and the word "justified," to the judi- 
cial act by which a believer is absolved from guilt, 
and pronounced right before the law. 

Besides the passages which have been cited and 
which may be said to demonstrate the forensic use 
of the Greek word translated "justify," etc., we 
may briefly advert to a few others. We are in- 
formed by Luke (x. 29) that a cci'tain lawyer, 
who had tempted Christ, " wishing to justify him- 
self," said to Jesus, "And who is my neighbor?" 
This he asked, not for the purpose of making 
himself right or just in reality, but for the purpose 
of vindicating himself against the charge of wrong, 
which, as his conscience whispered, was made 
against him by the words of Christ. Luke, there- 
fore, employs the word "justify" in a sense derived 
from the forensic sense and closely allied to it. 
In another place (Luke xvi. 15) we read as 
follows: "Ye are they who justify themselves 
before men ; but God knowcth your hearts." The 
Pharisees pronounced judgment on themselves, 
affirming that they were pre-eminently righteous-, 
though God knew that they were miserable sinners. 
In still another place Christ says of the publican, 
" This man went down to his house justified rather 
than the other," and the meaning appears to he 
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this, that his prayer was heard and his sina for- 
given, — a judicial aet on the part of God. 

In Acts xiii. 38, 39, we read : " Be it therefore 
known unto you, men, brethren, that through this 
One the forgiveness of sins is announced to you, 
and that from all, from which you were not able 
by tho law of Moses to be justified, in this One 
every one who believes is justified." Dr. Hackett, 
with the best commentators generally, regards 
" forgiveness of sins " in the former of these verses 
as substantially equivalent to being "justified" in 
the latter. But evidently forgiveness " rightens," 
not the character, but the legal state of him to 
whom it is granted. Again, Paul writes to the 
Eomans as follows (iv. 6-8) : "As also David 
speaks of the blessedness of the man to whom God 
imputes righteousness, without works: Blessed 
are they whose iniquities are forgiven, whose sins 
are covered ; blessed is the man to whom the Lord 
does notimpute sin." Here the phrases to "impute 
righteousness," to " forgive iniquity," to " cover 
siu," and " not to impute sin," are used as equivalent 
expressions, and all of them are judicial instead 
of moral. God is a gracious ruler who accepts 
union with Christ by faith as a substitute for per- 
fect and personal obedience to the law. Hence 
the penalty of si" is remitted and the believer is 
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looked upon as right before the law, that is, as no 
longer exposed to the penalty which it threatens, 

It has now been euffieiently proved that Dr. 
Buehnell's attempt to set aside the use of Stxacouv, 
as a judicial term, is an utter failure. The word 
haa the meaning commonly assigned to it by evan- 
gelical scholars, and is wholly incompatible with 
his view of salvation through Christ. For if God 
is one "who justifieth the ungodly," and if we are 
"justified in the blood of Christ " (Eomans iv. 5 ; 
V. 9), that is, have in his blood the proper reason 
for our justification, as Paul expi-essly states, it 
follows that our moral state or conduct is not that 
in consideration of which wc arc accepted as just, 
but rather the sacrificial death of Christ. His 
atonement, therefore, haa a Godward as well as a 
manward efficacy, 

V. PROPITIATION. 

This word occurs in the crucial passage (Rom. iii. 
25, 26) : ""Whom God set forth as a propitiation, 
through faith, in his blood, for the exhibition of 
his righteousness, because of the passing by of the 
sins formerly committed, in the forbearance of 
God ; for the exhibition of his righteousness in this 
present time, that he may be just and the justlfler 
of him who believes in Jesus." 
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The meaning of the sacred writers in any place 

must be ascertained by a careful study of the words 
which they use, in the light of the context. It has 
often been shown that the verb " propitiate " may 
always be presumed to have for its direct object 
a superior being who is offended. Of course the 
noun "propitiation" has respect also to such an 
object. This noun occurs but tlirce times in the 
common version of the New Testament, and it will 
be inttu'estiug, therefore, to look at tlie passages. 
John writes thus in his first epistle : " If any one 
have shmed, we Iiave an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ, the righteous. And he is a propi- 
tiation for our sins, and not for onrs only, but 
also for the whole world," ' Now it is plain, 
for several reasons, that the term " propitiation " 
must, in this place, be supposed to have God 
for its object. (1.) Jesus Christ is here called 
a paraclete or advocate, while in the Gospel of 
John this title is given to the Holy Spirit ; and the 
twofold application of the term is best accounted 
for by assuming that the Holy Spirit presents Christ 
and his work to men, while Jesus Christ himself, 
by liis presence above, presents the same to God ; 
the Spirit pleading with the people in behalf of 
God, and the Redeemer pleading with God in be- 
half of the people. (2.) The expression, " witJi the 
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Father," — ^pA'^ r& -xaripa, — denotes in the original 
some sort of motion, tendency, or effort towards 
the Father, showing that, in this case, the plea is 
addressed to him. (3.) Johu speaks of the "pro- 
pitiation" as having respect to "sins," — not to a 
bad state of heart, or to renovation of character, 
but to " sins " already committed. How this can be 
deemed a natural expression of the view taught by 
" The Vicarious Sacrifice " ia not easy to see. And 
(4.) The "propitiation "represented by the presence 
of Christ is said to be, not for tbe sins of believers 
only, but also for the whole world. Does the 
moral power of Christ's sacrifice reach all the world 
of mankind and turn them back to God ? Can it 
even be said to have reached aU those who were 
saved before the advent of Christ? If not, then, 
according to the doctrine of " The Vicarious Sacri- 
fice," the death of Christ bas no bearing on the res- 
cue of multitudes who will be found in heaven at 
last ; for it has only a manward efficacy, with no 
retrospective influence on the salvation of patriarchs 
or prophets. 

In the same epistle John writes, " In this is love, 
not that we loved God, but that he lovod us, and 
sent his Son a propitiation for our sins."' It has 
been thought unaccountable that God, out of love 
to men, shoidd send his Son to turn away his own 
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■wratii from them, by suffering for their sins. But 
love and wrath are compatible, homogeneous affec- 
tioiis. Men may be objects of Grod's care, solici- 
tude, and love in view of their high powers and 
natural worth, but objects of his just displeasure 
in view of their moral conduct. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that he should be unwilling to show 
mercy to them, except in such a way as comports 
with righteousness. His displeasure with their 
sins is just as holy and inviolable as his love to 
their God-given nature ; and therefore love to them 
leads him to satisfy his righteous indignation at 
sin, in order that he may pour out his grace on 
the sinful. And so he propitiates himself, or his 
own moral nature, by suffering in the person of hia 
Son the penalty duo to them for their sins. It ia 
indeed a costly sacrifice, and it reveals a wondrous 
love to men. In this is love, that he sent his Son 
to be a propitiation for our sins. 

Lastly, in the Epistle to the Eomaas Paul writes 
tims : " Whom God set forth a propitiation in his 
blood." ^ The Greek word in this passage is from 
the same root as the noun employed by John, but 
it is properly an adjective used as a noun, and 
denoting, literally, the lid of the ark, on which the 
blood of a sin-offering was most solemnly sprinkled, 
by the high priest, on the great day of Atonement. 
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Tbut lid, with the blood upon it, representGd the 
highest idea of propitiation under the Mosaic 
economy, and was therefore used as a metaphor in 
describing Christ crucified for the sins of the 
people. God looked upon the cover of the ark 
sprinkled with blood, and his just indignation was 
turned away from Israel, full scope was given to 
his love and clemency, and so he was said to be 
made propitious. In like manner, having in bis 
love to men honored his righteousness by the 
sacrifice of Christ, he looks upon the Saviour in 
his blood as a sufficient ground or reason for 
showuig mercy to sinners, and can be just while 
justifying all who believe. In thia passage, there- 
fore, it is God who is propitiated, and not the 
uugodly. Ifjghteousness is honored, that love may 
have free course. 

The Greek verb, from which the two words trans- 
lated propitiation are derived, is found in two pas- 
sages of the New Testament. The first is the prayer 
of the pubhcan, "God, be merciful to mc, a sin- 
ner ; " where the term is used with reference 
to God, to denote the result of propitiation in bis 
mind and action ; and we suppose it would be 
equally correct to translate the prayer, " O God, 
be propitiated towards me, a sinner," the suppliant 
having in mind the temple sacrifices as the ap- 
pointed means of turning away the wrath of God 
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from a penitent sinner. The other ie the language 

of the Epistle to the Hebrews : " Whence it be- 
hoved him to be made in all respects like his 
brethren, that he might be a merciful and faithful 
high priest in things pertaining to God, to pro- 
pitiate for the sins of the people." Something 
must here be understood, for it would be absurd 
to speak of propitiating the sins of tlie people, — 
iXdirxsa&at t&^ d^o/iriag toD laoTi. Nor is it any im- 
provement to supply the word people, or men ; the 
only word to be thought of is God : " To propiti- 
ate God for the sins of the people." So Winer, 
Meyer, Kurtz, Philippi, Smeaton, and many others. 
That the word often denotes a change in the atti- 
tude of God to sinners is evident from its use iu 
the €eptuagint.i In the narrative of Jacob's prcpa^ 
ration to meet Esau, his reason for sending before 
him drove after drove of cattle, sheep, and the like, 
is thus given : " I will appease him with the pres- 
ent that goeth before me ; " ^ where the object 
certainly was to placate the offended chieftain. 
Again, it is written in the book of Proverbs that 
" The wrath of a king is as messengers of death ; 
but a wise man will pacify it ; "-^ where wi'ath is 
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the object to be propitiated or placated, though tlie 
offended king is doubtless meant. Again, when 
the people had sinned grievously against God, in 
setting up a golden calf, and Moses, having de- 
stroyed it, was about to return into the mount, he 
said to them, "Ye have sinned a great sin; and 
now I will go up unto the Lord ; peradventure I 
shall make an atonement for your sin ;" that is, pro- 
pitiate God and obtain pardon for your sin. He 
did not go up to produce a moral effect upon tho 
nation, but to turn away from them the just dis- 
pleasure of God, and secure the forgiveness of 
their sins. Equally plain is the reference to God 
in a remarkable passage of Numbers. The priest- 
hood is promised by covenant to Phineas and his 
seed after him, " because he was zealous foii his 
God, and made an atonement for the children of 
Israel ; " ^ for, by the summary justice which he 
executed upon two vile offenders, "the fierce anger 
of the Lord was turned away from Israel," and " the 
plague was stayed." The act which effected this 
was said to be a propitiation, or atonement, for the 
children of Israel. Besides the passages which 
have now been cited, tho reader will do well to 
study the sixteenth chapter of Levitieus throughout, 
for the verb in question appears very often in that 
significant part of the ritual law. Nowhere in the 
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chapter does it signify a moral influence upon men, 
by which they are made the loyal servants of God ; 
everywhere it has for its immediate object the 
favor of God in the forgiveness of their sins. 

But we turn to a very important statement in 
Lev. xvii. 11, quoted by Dr. Eushnell : Tor the 
life of the flesh is in the blood, and I have given it 
to you upon the altar to atone (or propitiate) for 
your sins ; for the blood atones by the life." 
According to this passage, atonement, or propitia- 
tion by sacrifice, was appointed by Jehovah; it was 
effected by an emblematical covering of the ain, or 
the object laden with sin ; the covering was made by 
applying the blood of a slain animal ; and the blood 
accomplished this by virtue of its being the seat of 
life, and so, when shed, tlie symbol of death. Pro- 
pitiation was therefore made by death ; for this was 
what the shed blood represented. 

But Dr. Eushnell denies this. Having quoted 
the passage given by us, he adds: "Not that the 
life thus offered, the life made sacred and mys- 
terious by such associations gathered to it, carries 
effect by ceasing to live, that is, by death symbol- 
ized in the sprinkling of it. No, it gets its effect 
as being life, the sacred, mystic, new-creating 
touch of life ; for death is uncleanness itself, — no 
one touches a dead body without being made un- 
clean, — but the blood is all-purifying; all things 
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arc by the law purged with blood." "Here, then, 
ia the grand termmal of sacrifice ; taken as a liturgy 
it is issued in a making clean; it purges, washes, 
sprinkles, purifies, sanctifies, carries away pollu- 
tion, in that sense, absolves the guilty. The effect 
is to be lustral simply." (469.) 

In this representation there ia an element of 
truth, but it is not the whole truth. Purification is 
sometimes spoken of as the result of sacrifice ; for 
an act of sin was conceived to leave behind it a 
moral stain which nothing but sacrificiil blood, 
could remove. Yet this is not the only represen- 
tation. "Forgiveness" is also spoken of as the 
end of sacrifice. In the fourth chapter of Leviti- 
cus there is an account of the sin-offering and its 
result. When the whole congregation had sinned 
ignorantly, and it became known, a sacrifice was to 
be offered, " and the priest," we are told, " shall 
make an atonement for them, and it shall be for- 
given them." Again, when a ruler had sinned 
ignorantly, and his sin came tp his knowledge, he 
was to offer a sacrifice, "and the priest," it reads, 
"shall make an atonement for him, as concerning 
his sin, and it shall be forgiven him." The same 
words are repeated twice in speaking of the sin- 
offering which one of the common people was 
directed to make. A state of pardon was therefore 
contemplated as an end to be secured by sacrifices 
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for sin. But neither this, nor purification, was, 
after all, "the grand terminal ; " for tho Cihle no- 
where represents his own justification or holiness as 
the highest good of man. That good is rather 
fellowship with God, while pardon and purity are 
conditions of that fellowship. 

But in seeking to ascertain the meaning of 
sacrifice, we are not to look for the "grand tear- 
minal," but for the proximate end or effect. And 
this, according to the literal meaning of the 
Hebrew expression, commonly rendered to make 
atonement for sin, is a covering over of sin or 
guilt. To cover over the sin, or the sinner, is the 
technical phrase for expressing the proximate effect 
of sacrifice for sin. And surely there is nothing 
" luatral " in this. Yet Dr. Bushnell disposes of it 
thus : " The Hebrew word is cover, — the very same 
root from which our English word cover is derived. 
Thus, when we read so often, 'he shall make atone- 
ment for you,' ' scape-goat to make atonement,' 
and the like, it means the same thing as to make 
siiKOver, that is, reconciliation; the conception 
being, that sin is thereby covered up, hidden from 
sight or memory. Exactly the same thing is 
meant, when, using a different figure, it is said to 
be purged, cleansed, taken away." We ask for 
evidence that this last statement is true. But 
suppose it true ; which of these is the ruling 
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figure ? Is it the one which is found in the tech- 
nical, oft-recui'i'ijig term, or the one which is found 
in a term occasionally used? If the former, then 
the sprinkled blood was not supposed to remove 
the stain of guilt, but to come hetween it and God 
as a cover, so that God might treat the sinner as if 
he were pure. If tbc latter, then the sprinkled 
blood was supposed to remove the stain of guilt ; 
and how could the other figure be employed at all? 
If we start with the idea of a true spiritual cleans- 
ing, there is no room for that of covering. The 
fact, however, appears to be, that covering by the 
blood of sacrifice logically precedes pardon, purifi- 
cation, fellowship with God, or reconciliation. As 
we cannot infer fi'om the use of " legal terms," in 
connection with bloody sacrifices, that the sole 
effect of the sacrifice of Christ was to put the 
believer in a now legal position ; so we cannot 
infer from the use of " lustral terms," in the same 
connection, that its sole effect is to cleanse the 
hearts of men. If the fact that the application of 
sacrificial blood leads to pardon does not prove the 
former doctrine, the fact that its apphcation leads 
to purity does not prove the latter. The death of 
Christ iBay well affect both the legal and the moral 
status of the same person ; and the fact that it 
affects his legal condition may he that which gives it 
power to affect his moral condition. 
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But of what was the blood used in sacrifice an 
emblem? Dr. BushneU saya, "Of life, the sacred, 
mystic, uew-creating touch of life." "We cannot 
assent to his view. It seems to us very evident 
that he has entirely misapprehended the meaning 
of this symbol. For the bread and wine of the 
Lord's Supper represent the body and blood of 
Christ: "This is ray body;" "This is my blood." 
But the apostle writes to the disciples of Corinth : 
"As oft as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, 
ye show the Lord's death, till he come." Such 
a statement is conclusive. The blood of an animal 
offered in sacrifice testified of the death of that 
animal ; the blood of Christ, the Lamb of God, 
represented him as slain, or crucified for us. It 
may be added, (1.) That shed blood is not the 
seat of life, for the life is no longer in it. It is 
suggestive, and therefore symbolical, not of life in 
possession, but of life lost, and the loss of life is 
death. (2.) That other parts of the slain animal 
were sometimes offered in sacrifice ; yet no one has 
imagined that these disjecta membra, these portions 
of a broken body, represented " the mystic touch 
of life." (3.) That the slaying of the victim is 
often and formally presciibed. If the death itself 
was not significant, why was it made so prominent ? 
When the law states what is to be done with the 
blood, and the flesh, and the bones, and the skin. 
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and the entrails, it is surely needless to say that 
the animal must be slain, unless the death has 
meaning. It was in fact the great event of wliich 
the blood was a sign and a memorial. 

"But death," wc are triumphantly reminded, "is 
unclcanness itself; no one touches a dead body 
without being unclean." How docs Dr. EushneU 
know that "death is uucleanness itself"? The 
Bible nowhere speaks of it thus. Does he infer it 
from the circumstance that touching a dead body in 
certain cases made one . unclean ? He might as 
well infer that life is uneleanncss itself, because 
generation and birth render those participant in 
them unclean. Docs he infer it from the fact that 
death is the penalty of sui? It would be more 
logical to infer the opposite ; for the law, with its 
penalty, is holy, being from God. Besides, Dr. 
BushncU regards instituted penalty as reformatory 
in its aim and effect. The simple truth appears to 
be this, that G-od made choice of certain natural 
objects, which were commonly supposed to be 
unclean, or which he saw fit to have so regarded, 
as symbols of impurity. In this way the ritual 
law was made instructive to the people. Modern 
speculation has often sought for too deep a reason 
for this simple method of teaching moral truth, and 
for the selection of this or that object or act as un- 
clean. Besides, it was not so much the state of 
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death a3 the event of tlying, that was suggested by 

the blood of sprinkling. The crimson stream, 
received from the expiring victim, spoke clearly 
of dying, and not of any subsequent state ; and 
there is surely no more reason for saying that death 
ill this sense is unclean, than there is for saying 
that birth is unclean. Indeed, the "Word of Giod 
appears to afford no evidence at all of the truth of 
Dr. Eushnell's assertion, and we hesitate not to 
affirm the exact opposite. The blood, though a 
sign and emblem of the suffering of death by the 
vicarious lamb, was holy. It spoke of justice 
vindicated, of the law honored. In this light it 
was brought before God, who looked upon it and 
forgave the traasgressor. 

We return, therefore, to our position, that, as the 
bread and wine, representing the body and blood 
of Christ, show forth his death, and not his life, so 
the flesh and blood of the lamb offered in sacrifice 
for sin testified of the death of that Iamb. And as 
the blood, the seat of life, was, when shed, the 
clearest sign of death, so was it used especially in 
covering the sin of the offerer from the judicial eye 
of God, This old view of the sin-offering is after 
all the best view. It is not brought from afar. It 
agrees with the chief terms employed and the 
ritual acts enjoined. For this kind of sacrifice was 
offered for sin. Moreover, it was named sin; not 
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was said to cover over sin, or the sinful soul. And 
before slaying his victim, the sinaer laid his hands 
solemnly on its head, signifying the transfer of hie 
guilt to the same. All these things are perfectly 
explained by the old view, and almost none of 
them by the new and lustral view. Hence we 
abide by the old and reject the new. The old is 
wine ; the new is water. 

Eeturning to the passage in the Epistle to the 
Eomans, we say that the word "propitiation," taken 
with the words " in his blood," represents Christ 
crucified as a' propitiatory sacrifice, — a sacrifice in 
consideration of which God is ready to show favor 
to all who make it their own by faith. Its proxi- 
mate relation is, thetefore, to the action of God, 
and not to that of man. Its direct purpose is to 
make it consistent with his righteousness for God 
to show favor to sinful man. The All Holy sees 
fit to vindicate his justice while approaching the 
guilty with terms of pardon. Hence the apostle 
makes the exliibition of God's righteousness the 
immediate object of the sacrificial death of Christ, 
though grace to sinners is the remoter object. 
Christ was set forth in his blood in order to exhibit 
the righteousness of Grod, and this exhibition was 
called for on two accounts : first, because God had 
not inflicted just punishment on all sinners before 
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the coming of Clirist; and, eeeondly, because he 

would not inflict such punishment on those who 
believe, from that time forward. For by "the sins 
formerly committed " must be understood the sins 
of men who lived before the advent of Christ. 
God had not at once inflicted the punishment which 
they had deserved, either upon the heathen in their 
blindness, or upon the Jews who had been guilty 
of spiritual sins for the pardon of which the Mosaic 
ritual made no provision. There is an allusion to 
the former in Acts xvii. 30 : " The times of igno- 
rance God therefore overlooked," and to the latter 
in Pleb. ix. 15 : " For this cause he is Mediator of a 
new covenant, in order that, death having taken 
place for the redemption of the transgressions 
under the first covenant, they who have been 
called may receive the promise of the eternal in- 
heritance." Now it is difficult to see how the 
sacrifice of Christ could work any moral change 
in Jews or heathen who lived before his incar- 
nation. If it could do this at all, it must do 
it in the state after death, not in the present life. 
But Dr. BushncU says nothing of recovery from 
sin after death, and the Scriptures say nothing else- 
where of such recovery. We may, therefore, be 
sure that Paul does not refer in our passage to the 
moral influence of the cross, but rather to its 
judicial or rectoral influence. Such an influence 
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might precede as well as follow the death of 
Christ ; for God sees the end from the beginning, 
and to him Jesus was a Lamb slain from the foun- 
dation of the world. But the moral influence of 
Chiist's character and suffering could have had no 
power on the hearts of men who were ignorant of 
him, and very little power over those who knew him 
merely by the light of Old Testament prophecy. 
It is unreasonable to suppose that Enoch, Abraham, 
or David, was led to faith in God hf the view 
which was given to him of the piety, the love to 
God and to man, of the future Messiah. Not in this 
way did his name avail to save them. "We reject 
Dr. Bushnell's interpretation, therefore, for this 
reason, among many, that it really puts all the 
generations before Christ out of relation to him and 
bis cross. His name is not suffered by it to be the 
only name by which men can be saved. Hia vicari- 
ous sacrifice is tlie same in kind with that offered 
by any good man. It has no power with God, 
and its power with men is of course limited to those 
who have a knowledge of it. 

But this is not all. If we assume, with Dr. 
Buahuell, that righteousness and love are in fact 
identical, the words of Paul are reduced to the ex- 
pression of this thought, namely, God set forth 
Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice, in order to 
exhibit his love ; and this exhibition he made 
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because iu his forbearance he had passed hj the 
sins formerly cotamitted. In other words : Grod 
would be self-consistent, and Since ho had omitted 
to punish sin in time past, he now shows his love 
by the death of Christ ; the former is a good 
aad sufficient reason for the latter. Is this the 
great conclusion in which the apostle's argument 
culminates ? Can he find no better reason why God, 
who, according to this theory, is love and nothing 
but love, manifests his grace in Gethsemane, than 
the circumstance that in other days he had forborne 
to inflict prompt and condign punishment on men 
for their sins ? 

But we must not charge Dr. Bushnell with this 
impotent conclusion. He escapes it by giving up 
the plain sense of the apostle's language. "Words 
are wax in his hands. For he defines endeixis, an 
inskomuff or effective impression of; pareais, a re- 
mission, that is, a removal or taking away ; and dia, 
with the accusative, simply _/0)-, denoting the end. 
So that the meaning may be thus expressed : God 
set forth Christ to impress effectually his holy love 
on the heart, for the purpose of taking away 
thereby the sins committed in past ages. But this, 
whether it be good sense or not, is by no means the 
Import of the apostle's language. For interpreted 
by use, endeixis signifies exhibition or manifestations- 
paresis signifies passing by, or omission, not re- 
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mission, and much leas removal ; and dia, with the 
accusative, means on account of, or because of. If, 
then, Dr. Bushnell is right in making righteousness 
and love identical, our statement of Paul's conclu- 
sion is eoiTect ; for he does affirm that God's for- 
beai-ing to punish sins in past ages is the reason 
why he now removes those sins from the hearts of 
men, by impressing on the same his love. But we 
cannot suppose that any one will intentionally 
charge the apostle with so weak a thought in this 
cardinal point of his great letter. 

It cannot be needful to pursue the examination 
further. For while it is evident that the theory 
of moral government defended in " The Vicarious 
Sacrifice" makes the entire work of the Father, 
Son, and Spirit, in redemption, to consist in rencw- 
iog or " righting " the sinner's character, it is 
equally evident that the sacred writers did not so 
understand that work, and did not use the words in- 
tercession, forgiveness, justification, propitiation, aa 
virtually synonymous with renewal, eanctification, 
and the like, — terms which are expressive of moral 
influence on the heart. " The Vicarious Sacrifice" 
emphasizes but a part of the redemptive work of 
Christ, while it treats with bitterness another part 
just as clearly taught in the Scriptures. And it 
illustrates more forcibly than any book we ever 
read, the marvellous power which a man of genius, 
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under the influence of a theory, has to see his own 
view in all forms of speech, even in those which 
teach the exact opposite of it. Marvels of inter- 
pretation are set forth with a zeal and eloquence 
which charm tiie reader and make "the worse appear 
the better reason." And certainly it is a somewhat 
ungracious task to criticise the work of such a 
man. But there are times whpn it should be done 
and the claims of truth vindicated. In reviewing 
" The Vicarious Sacrifice "we have supposed our- 
selves performing such a task, pleading for the 
plain and certaui meaning of Scripture, opposing a 
theory, most plausible, most captivating to the 
natural heart, but at the same time most incom- 
patible with the teaehhig of Christ and the purest 
action of conscience. Let the reader " search the 
Scriptures daily," that he may " know the truth of 
these things," and be "nourished up in sound 
doctrine." 
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E. Stowe, I>. I), cy JVew Jmpruveil und enlarged edition. 12iuo, clotli, l.lfS, 



. clotli, GO 

FHE GREAT HAY OF ATOlfEMBXT; or, Meditations and Frayere on 
tbe Last Tvrenty-four Hours of tlie Sufferings and Death of our Lord and Saviour 
Jeatia Clirlst. Translated from tlie German of Chablotte Eli/aeeth Nebe- 
LIN. EdltedbyMtB.CoLi^ Mackenzie. Ekgantly printed and bbuud. lOmo, 
clotli, IJS i cloth, gilt, 2.W ; Turkey mor., gilt, 3^11. 

THE MEAJiSBZF Of CHRIST, and tlie SIgbM of the Christian Fcopk ; 
A Collectiou of Personal Portraitures, Historical and Descriptive Sketches and 
Essays, with tlie Anthor's celebrated Letter (o Lord Brougham. ByUuaH 
iin.LER. Edited, with aPrefuco, by Peteb Bayhe, A. U. l^imo, cloth, l.iS. 

TBIE MlSSIOIf OF XBE COMFORTER; with eoplooB Kotes. By JuLiua 
CnARUCS Hare. Willi the Notes translated for the A>ikbicak Kuition,' 
lamo, cloth, 1.75. 

TSE IMITATIOX OF CBEJST. By THoaAs A KEMPia- With an In- 
troductory Essay by Thomas Ciialmebs, D. D. Edited by HmvABi> JIAL- 
coujD D. Anew edition, with a Lii-e of THOstAS A Kejipis, by Dr. C. 
TJLLMANN, author of " Kefcrmers before the Reformation." 12mo, clotli, iM. 

riHE Editioh, Tinted Paper. Square Svo, cloth, red edges, 2.iS; cloth, gilt, 
3.00;lialf calf, 4.00; full Turkey mor., fl.OO. 

XESSOJTS AT THE CBOSS; or, Sph^ltual Truths Familiarly Exhibited in 
their KelatlonB to Christ. By Saiiuel Hopkins, author of " The ruritans." 
With an Inlroduction by Rev, GkOBOE W. Bi^uden, D. D. Men edition. 
16mo, clolb.l.W. 

THE BETTER T.ASJ> s or. The Believer's Journey and FntnrB Home. 
By the Kev. A. C. Thompson. ISmo, doth, 1.5S; cloth, gilt, I.7S. 

SEATEM. By James William Kimball. With an elegant vignette tifto- 
page. Wmo, cloth, 1.25 ; cloth, gilt, 2.00 ; Turkey morocco, gilt, 3.35. 
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6fluHr aniJ f^intoltt's %ttmi '^ixbluniims. 



THE PORTABLE OOSIMENTARY: a Commontnrr, Criiioal and Ei- 
planalory, on the OiaandNewTQatamcnls. ByKET, ROEBIT JAMIESOS, D.D., 

dotli. sa.oo. 

Also, tbe game ivltli tlie Couhentary on one page and (he Text on tlie page 

Ut lie found the moat oompact, bb veil as reliable, Comr 
tfl theolog^oBl opfnloi 



jly adapted to iho Familv, Babbntli BoliMi 
Ible. Jtfl theolog^oBl opfnlons ai " 



Bod'aWordMBBe . _ ... ,. .. 

renlent, Tucftal, Djid really TalaoblB Oon 

The •o A la In tarn forma i the Pobtabu!, ja tKO'eohanei, eontaininB oalv the 
OOMMEKTARTJtheotfier, InJ^i'VoItiDKIiCont^nlDg&ofAllieTEXTsndllieCOH- 
UBNTAItT. The type la nnall, yet clear and diBtinii^ and la fUruished at a pHce 
10 low as to place It within the means ofnll classes. 

The vork ja eommandlna the seneral attention of CleTaymen, Bahbath School 
Teachers, and all Bible eludents. 

THE BREMEN' LECTURES. On Fundamental Liiring Religious Quea- 
tioos. By a number of the ablest scholars of the day. Translalcd from the 
German bj Rev. D. Heagle. IZmo, clolh. t^.K- 

n Theolcsical Inetitnljon, in a prefatory 

flndth^Hchln UioikM and'adndrable In style; Indeed'. Bingularly nortbyof 
being nnt into the £Deliiih langoiieefoc the benefit of American readers ; for they 
HID noble defbnoea ofthe Ch^Han religion a);ainet Herce attacks Srora liyin; 
ftdTecsaries ; nod, lite all good defences of ■ the faith once delivered to the sain U? 
Ihoy deal with eentrnt taxxa and prludples, and poeeesE a valne ^nlce indepen- 

\.—The Biblicc 
ZBckler, D.D., Fr( 

Eav. M.Fuchs,Paelor at 6ppln, near Halle. t'.^The Person of Jam ChHsl. 
By Chr. E, Lnthardt. D.D., Prof, of Theology at lelpslo. 6.— TV KemiTrection 
of Christ a» a Sotenologico-Biatorieal Fact. By Gerbard OUhom, D.D., First 
Freaclier to the (late) Comt of Hanoyeir. B.—Tlie Serintvrat Sactrhia of 
Atonemaa. By w. B. Geea, D.D., Prof, at Qoltingea. l.—The AuthentidM 
of <mr GoipeU. By ConalantlnB Tischendorf, D.D., Prof, of Theology at 
loipBle, i.—Tlu l&a ofthe Kingdom of God aa Perfeoted. imd III Significant 
for Hialcrieol Chrislianitw. By J. P. Lange. D.D., Prof, at Bonn. 9^ 
ChriatiiaiihJ and Culture. By Rev. JuUns Disaclhof, Pastor and Inspector in 
Xaieetwcnh. 

LIFE AND LETTERS Of JIUGfl MILLER. By Petes Bayne, 
Author of " The ChrtsUan Ufo." With a Likeness, a Bust, and Pictnres of the 
Birthplace and the last Residence of Ur. Miller. 2 Tola. 12mo, clolh. $4.00. 

That Hnsh UiDer was, Intolleotually, one ofthe greatest men of bis time, is a 
statement which no candid reader of these two volDmes will question. Deemed 
a dunce by the schoohuasters of his boyhood, ho rose from the humblest begin- 
ning to the highest position among the magnates of literaBure and aclenoe. The 
man or woman who be^ns this work will find thcmHelvos too deeply interested 

instructive woi%, and should be read by everybody, i9d and young. 
87- 
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(Sottltr m)3 '^intaln's ^mnt IpnbliEatimia. 

GOD WITH US; or, the Pers 

PrcBident of Newton Theologiiiallnetitution. 12rao, doth. $1.75. 
ThlB is a most able, thorougli, InBtraclivQ, ana Terj timely worfe. 
FROFUECV A PREPARATION FOE CSRIST. 

TUBES. By B. Pavke Shith, D.D., Eegiue ProfeBSOt of Divinity, and Csnon 
ofChiktClmroli.Oifurd. 12mo. eloth. $1.76, 

B GMA TIC FAITH. An inqairy into tie relation Bubsisting between Keve- 
lalion and Dogma. Baupton LECTUKEa. By Edward Garbett, M.A, 

PROGRESS OF DOCTRINE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT; 
Bamfton U^^iiKES. EyT.D.BEBKAKD.EielerColleKO. Iteio. cloth. #1.M. 
^rA maHleriy pmauetion. Bad, 88 one distininilsbed CIoreymaD said of it, 
" It is wortli its wol^t In geld." 

THE JEWISH TEMPLE AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
ByB.W. Dale.MjI.. On flne tinted paper. 12nio, ilotb. (2.00. 

" HiB work," Bays tbo Lmdim Lit. World, " Is Iboroughlr atlo, and lie provcB 
i9 eminently praetical, bntareln of strong reasonine runs tbrough ihe wliole, 

LECTURES ON SATAN. By Thaddeub MoRae, FbbIot of Preebyteriaa 
Church, McVeyfown, Pa. 16mo, elotb. SO cents. 

Tbe object of this vorb is to sbon- llie origin, character, and power of Satan ; 
tbat he ia not a myth as aomo ore bold to assert, but a real character, as describca 
in tbe Bcrlpturei, The nork is written in an interesting, vigorous style, present- 
ing facta »nd argamenla that most be convincing to every candid leader, 

NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 
Critical and Eiplanatory. Intended for gahbath School Teachers, an Aid to 
Tamily InstTHcUon, etc. By N. Mahbhham WlUJAMa, D.D. With nnmcroua 
illustraUons. l£ino, doth. $1.75. 

TheHotcBby Dr. Williams have boen approved, andjiighly commended by 
press generally. 



■EDS AND SHEAVES ; , 


ir. Words of ScrlptHri 


., thGir Hiftoiy, 


■Vulta. ByREV. A. C. Thomfbc 


ffl, D,D„ author of "Ti 




lercy Seat," " Lyra Ccelestia," e' 


Ic. 12mo, doth, $1.76. 




vhicb Ood has made of parljcuiai 


"pt.'."S5i"i.''sa." 


?";":s2 



■e wunderfol and more vHlnable than the biography of 

PASTOR AND J'S£.4(7ffJFB; a Memorial of the late Eev.Baron Brow, 

a Memorial Discom»ie, by D. C. Eddv, D,D., and a Memorial Diacourseby A. J. 
Gordon. Square 16mo, timed paper, beveihoards, fiill gilt. $1.00. 

A beautiful trihule to tbe memory of a good man ; published in. beautiful styta. 
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(Soulit attb ^iiicfltn's ~|Juljlkations. 



ON Hbavkn. Selected by A. C- TnoMPSOB, 

ViNK Editiok, Tisteo Fapbk, Square gto, cloth, ted edges, 2^0; eloth, gilt, 
3ii0 i half calf, COO , flill Turkey mor., S.OO. 

VOTTIIOLJi'S i;JirB£J?arS; or, Invisible Tbinga Understood by Thinsslliat 

areMade, BrCHdiSTiiNScEiVEKpMlulsterof Magdcburginl671. Tr:inalaled 

from the Twenty-elglith German Edition, by tile Ber. BOBEBT ME^Ziaa, Svo, 

cloth, l.SO. 
Fine Edition, Tinted Fapeb. Square 8so, clotb.asOj dotli, gilt, 350; half 

Turkey mor., S.50 ; Turkey mor., 7.00. 
THE EXCELLENT WOiaAX, as Described in tlic Book of Provetba. 

With nn Introduction by Kev, W. B. Sfkaouk, D. D, Coutaiolng tweuty-fuur 

splendid Rltislntlions. 12ino, cloth, IJW. 
Fine EoinoN, Tinted Papeb. Sganre Svo. Hew and Krcotly improved edition, 

cloth, red edges, 2M; cIotb,gllt, 3 60 ; half calf, *.50; fuil Turkey mor., 7.eo. 

MOTBERS OX' TBE WISE ASD GOOU. Uy J.lnKK BUKN9, D. D. 



I.ITTI.E MAltT. An 

Youngest. Witll an In 
6-iTBEBEB ZII.1ES ! or. Little Children in Tloayen. By Key. A. C. 
ThoMpsun, Author of " Tlio Better Land." ISmo, flexible doth, 40 cts. ; flexl. 
Me ciotb, gilt, 4S ebt. i bourds, full gilt, W cts. 

SJ-fE Bt}3IE; or, llie T.iwt Days and Happy Death of Fanny Kenyon. With 
an Introduction by I'ror. J, I.. Limuuln, oF Brown University. iSmo, fleiiible 
doth cover, gilt, i2 cts. 

BEALTB; ITS FBIENDS ASD ITS FOES. By R. D. MUSSEY, M. 
D., I.J^. D., io.| Lite I'rofeasor of Anatomy and Surgery at Dartmoutli College, 
and of Surgery nl tlio Medical College of Ohio. With Illusttauons and a For 
ttajt of tbe Author. ISmo, cloth, IM. 

THE EFEXIXa OF LIFE; or, Light and Corofbtt amidst the Shadows 
of Dedinlng Tears. By Kqv.Jeshmiah Chaplin, D.D. A new, revised, and 
much enbirged edition. With elegant FronClEplece on Steel. 12mo,clotb, l.SO. 

fi;>-E Edition, Tinted PAPt^. Square Svo,c)Dth,nKledees,2.SO;dot1i,gilt,a.50. 

itVTIl .- A Song is tjie Dksert. Iflmo, clo(^ fl^rlbie covers, gilt, W> et*..- 
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6d«1& mva '^intaln's "^ahlitaixam. 



TSM CSJfJSrZvtW XJJFB, Sot!IAL AND IMDIVIDUAL, By PETEE BATHK, 

M. A. 13ino,eIoth,l-''5i half calf, 3^0, 

TBE CBMISTIAX'S DAIZr TJiXIASUBT; a Keligloiia Exerciaa for 
BFcry Day In tlie Year, By Itev, K. Temple. A new and improved ediUon. 
12mo, olatli, 1.50, 
^r A vork for eT«7 ChriflOui. ILLi, Indeed, b ■■TnuiiTy'*of^ODd thinftf. 

TBE CBUMCH JSEMBEJt'S OVIDE. By tlie Her, John A. JA»_^ 
Edltedby J. O. CHOLT.F.S, D. D. Sew Edi lion. With lalroductory Eaaay, l^ 
Key. HuBUABu WiXSLOW. Cloth, ilO eta. 

TBE CHUSCB IS BAJtNMSI. Ey Rev, Joiis A. James. ISmo, clou 
CanlSTIAJf ntOGnESS. a Sequel to the Anxloua inquirer. ByJoHi 

ASQBI.1. JAKES. liOnO, ClOth, M OlS. 

TBJS NEMOniAX, BOUK) or, The Lord's Supper in its relation to Doc- 
trine and Life. ByjEREliiAH Chaplis, D. D., author of "Evenlugof Life," 



CBE ME]aOIClA.T, XA3IE. Keplj to BISHOP COLESSO. By Alekakder 
MacWhorteh. With an Introductory Letter by Nathaniei. W. Taylok, 
D. D., late Dwight Professor In Yale Theological Seminary. 16mo, 1.25, 

. By A, C. Thoutsoh, D JJ., 
Fine Edition, Tinted Paper, gvo, doth, red edges, 8.50; cloth, gilt edges, 3.50, 

TBE STILI, BOT7R ; or. Communion wIUi God, By Prof. Acstih Phslps, 
D. D., of Andovcr Theological Seminary, lemo, doth, 60 eta. 

CBRISTIAXITT ASD STATESSTAlfSBIP ; with Kindred Topics. By 
William Hague, D. D, A new, revised, enlarged, and much Improved edi- 
tion. 12ma, doth, 1.75. 

XBE ETIDEKCES OP CBRISTIAXITT, as exhibited In the writings 
of its spologlstg, down to Augustine. By W.J.Bolton, of Gonrille andCaiui 
College, Cambridge, lanio, cloth, 1.50. 



IBE enRTSTlAlf WOBI.D infXASKED. By JORN BEEIilDGE, 
Vlfar of Everlon, liedfordshire. With a Life of the Author, by Eev. Tho: 
Guthrie, D. D., JUjulster of Free St. John's, Edinbuigh. 16ma, cloth, 7& < 
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6oul& unO '$imoln's '^nhXuutxam. 



JjIVX!, times, AJVD CORRESBONItEKC'B OT JAWMf aTAy- 

ALDRiiiQE Guild. With Ijkenesses of Prceident Manning and Nicliolaa 
Brown, Views of Brown UniyerBitj', Tlic First BapOst ChurJli, rrovldeiise, etA 
Kojal 13mo, dotU, 3.00, 



THE I.IFE OF JOSH XTZTOX, narrated in connection with the I 

tCAL, EUULKSIASTICAL, AN[) LITERARY UlSToriY Of HIS IlHK. Bj 1 

AlASSoK, M. A., Frafessor of English Litersture, Unirerslty College, Lc 
Vol. I., embracing tlie period from 1008 to 1639. With Portraits 
of his handwriting at difierent periods, Boyal octavo, doth, 3^0, 

LIFE ASD COIeJtESPOJiDEJfCE OF JtEF. l>ANIFIj WJI.SOX, 

J), n., late Bishop of Calcutta. By Kct. Josiau Baieuan, M. A,, Kcctor 
oi North Cray, Kent, With Portialta, Map, and numerous lUustratlons. Oao 
volume roj-al octnTO, cloth, 3JiO, 



or, The Bohemian Befor. 






MEMOIR OF TBE CBICItTIAir ZABOItS, Faataral ami Fhtlatt. 
thropic, of THOMAS CUAJ-MEMS, !>.!>. i.X. B, By FBAHOIS Wil 
LiMD Iflmo, doth. 1.00. 

ZIFE OF JAMES MOlfTGOMEItT. By Mrs. H. C. Kbiqht, author o( 
"Lady Huntington end her Friends," etc. LikeneM, and elegant niustialed 
Title-Page on steel, lamo, oloth, l.BO. 

DIASY AXI> COJtBESFONJDEUCE OF AMOS ZAWRENCF!. Wltb 
a brief account of some Incidents in his Life. Edited by his bod, Wm. E. I^am- 
BKNCB, M. D. With elegant Portraits of Amos and Abbott Lawrence, an En- 
gravingof their Eirmpiaoe, an Autograph page of Handwriting, and a copioo* 
Indei. One large octavo volnme, oJotll, 2,50. 

Tt"B Biura WOKK. Royal 12mo, oloHi, 1.7S. 

J>K. GRANT ASI> THE MOJJKTAJlf NESTORIASS. By Rev. THOn- 
AS LAfitiiE, Ills surviving: aBsoelite In that Mission. With a Llkcneas. Map of 
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aub ^Liiicoiii's ^ublititiioits. 



BA.CKEIX'8 COiaXEHT^RI OX THE ORZUIIfAX, TEXT OP 
TITE A.CTS OJF THE AJPOSTEES. By IIok.itii> B. Hackett,!). D., 
Prof, of Biblical Literntun- nnd Intirprctation !n tlie Nowton Tliool. Inalitute, 
lO- A new, teyisvA, snd eaUrged ediUon. ItoyBl octuTO, iJotli, 3.0I>. 
ta^ Thii molt ImporLonL Bud VEiy popnlnr work hu been tharoughly l'eF!ua i 1at£a pdtUodi 

BECKETT'S IZZVSTRATIOXS OF 8CEIFTUBE. SnggesUd by « 
Tourtbrooghtlienolyraud. Withnumeroaslllustralions. A new, Improved, 
md EnlBTgod edition. Bj H. B. Backett, D. D , Prof, of Biblical Llternturv 
in tUe Newton Tlieol, InatldilJon. lamo, clotli, I JW. 

FiNii Edition, Tintbd Papbb. Square 8vo, eiotli, red edeas,a.SO; ototli, glll^ 
3.50 i boll calf, 5.00 i ftill Turkey roor., r.SO. 



MVSIC OE TBE BIBI^E ! or, Explanatory Notes upon all the pasBBges of 
the Sacred Scriptures jclatingto Music. With a bi-iof Essay on Hebrew Pc'fiy. 
By EnouuUl-hjuinso;!. With numerous IllustratJonB. Koyal octavo, 3.:,i3. 

MAJ.COM'S SEW HIBJ.E BICTIOXART of tbe most Important Names, 
oyeets, and Temts fcund In tbe Holy Scriptures ; intended principally for 
Sabbatb-Scliool Teachers and Bible Classes. By Hoivari) Malcou, Xt D., late 
President of Lewisbure TJuivcrsity, Pft. 18mo, clotli, l.OO. 



EATTISON'S COMMENTARY Ojr TITE EFISTI.E TO THE 
EPHESIAJfS, Exphxniilory, Doctrinal, and Practical. With a Series o( 
Questions. By EoiiGur E. I'ATrisoH, ]>. D., Into President of Watervilla 
College. 12mo, cloth, 1.2S. 

BIFZET'S XOTES OJf THE GOSPEI.S- Desijjned for Teachers in 
Sabbath SobooU and Bible Clasae.i, and as an Aid to Family Instruction. 
Ey Heney J. Rii-Lwy, I'rof. in Newton Theol. Inst. With Map of Canaan. 
Cloth, embossed, 1.76. 

BXFI.BT'S JfOTES 0!f THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. With 
a beKuUfni Map, illnstrating the Travels of the AposTi.ii Paul, with a track of 
his Voy.ise IHim Cesarea to Rome By Prof Uenry J RiflkT, D. D. ISnio.' 
cloth, embosstkl, 1 Zi 

pIFLEY'S NOTES Ot TBE EPTSTZF OF FAUZ TO TBE 
R03EAXS. Dcsjo-ned for T acber" m «abbath Sthoofs and Bible CInssea, 
and as an Aid to lamilj InatrucUon By IltJii i J Eipley. TSraa, dofli, 
embossed, 00 eta. 
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&aa\i} anir ^imaln'n '^ahluatious. 



CjaUVEX'S COTHfEJSS'JilO COircOJtDAXCE. A ComplQte Conoordano* 
toiheHolyScri|itu,eB. itj Aoexander Cuuhks. Eevista Hnd r*-ediit-d bj 
thiiRev,D.vvi[>KjNG,LL W Oetavo, doth flrabeBque, 1.75; fiheep, S.OO. 



SADIE'S AXAZTTICAT. COXCOSBAXCE OF THE HOLT 
SCRIPTVKES ; or, tlic Bible presented under Dtetlact and ClasaUied 
Beads or Topics. By John Baihe, D. D. LL. D., Author of '■ Blbiical Cyclo- 
piedta," " Eoelesiastiral Cyciopiedta," " Dlotionitrj of the Bibie," oto. One Tot 
ume, octavo, SiO pp., oioth, 4.IW; sheep, 5.00 ; cloth, gilt, i.SO ; half calf, 0.50. 

KIXTO'S FOPULAB CTCLOVJEaiA OF BIBI.ICAI, J.TIERA- 
XUSE. Condensed from the larger work. By the Author, John Kitto. 
D. D. Assisted by James Tayixjb, D. D., of Glasgow. With over Hve hun- 
dred lllustratliinG. One volume, octavo, 312 pp., cloth, 1,00 ; sheep, 5.00 ; halt 



miTTD'S BISTOST OF TALESTIXE, iVomthe Patriarchal Age to the 
Present Time ; with Chapters on the Geography and Natural History of tlie 
Country, the Customs and Institutions of the Hebrews. By JoHS Kirro, 
D.D. Withupwards of two hundred lllnstrationa. 12nio, cloth, l.TS. 
9^ A vork Bdmlrab^ mtapLeil to tJia rarafly, the Sabbath Sch»], Anil Ibe w?ek.dqj Schwl L^ 

WESTCOTT'S INTItOnVCTlOX TO TBE STUDY OF THE GOS- 

FELS. With HlSTOBlCAl. AND EXPL.ANATOKT NOTIiS. By Bkooke Foss 

Westcott, si. a., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Intro- 
duction by Trot. H. B. H.VCKKTT, D. D, Koyal l2mo, cloth, 2.00. 

ELLICOTT'S LIFE OF CBItTST MISTORICAZZT COSrSIIt- 
FREn. The Ilulsean Lectuves for ISM, with Notes Critical, Historical, and 
EspUnatory. By C. J. Elmcott, B. D Roynl lamo, cloth, 1.7S. 



RAWLIXSOS'S HISTORICAZ, ETIDEXCES OF THE TltTTTH 
OFTBE SCSIPTUBE RECORDS, STATED ANEW, -withSpei^ai 
reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of Modem Times. In Eight Lectures, 
delivered In the Oxford University pulpit, EC tlie Bampton Lecture for 18M). By 
Gbo. Rawlinbon, M. a., Editor of the Histories of HerodoWs. With the Co- 
ploDs Notes tbAnSLATBd for the American edUion bf an aocompllsheil scholar. 
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